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This Magazine gives the Negro’s 
View Regarding his own Problems 
Published by Charles Alexander at 
714 Shawmut Abenue, Boston, Mass 
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A GOOD BOOK FOR TEACH- 
ERS. 


mee 
z 


—=DETROIT 
INFORMER 


Francis H. Warren, Publisher 





One of the Most Helpful Books 
Ever Written. 


Sixty-five years in the life of 
a teacher (1841-1906), by Ed- 
ward Hicks Magill. 
This is a record of the au- 
thor’s early life; of his determin- 
% 





Prints all the race news of 
Michigan and Canada. 

Is a fearless defender of 
Human Rights. 

Advocates a Rational, Sys- 
tematic and Progressive Emi- 
gration of Colored Americans to 


LIBERIA 


Subscription Raets, 1 Yr. $1.50 
6 Months $1, 3 Months 50c. 


ed struggle for a thorough edu- 
cation, at Williston Seminary, 
Yale College, and Brown Uni- 
versity; of his distinguished 
service as a teacher in the 
Providence fligh School, “he 
Boston Latin School, and es- 
pecially at Swarthmore College. 
with which he has been associ- 
ated since its foundation—over 
twenty years, 

Dr. Edward H. Magill’s teach- 
ing dates from the period when 
educational methods in America 
were generally crude, and often 
dull and severe; and as he was 
one of the pioneers in introduc- 
ing wiser and more efficient 
plans, the radical changes in 
our educational system during 
the last half century are inter- 
estingly traced’ in this volume. 
In his own work, it was true, 
as one of his pupils has said, 
“No lesson was dull, no lecture 
perfunctory.” The human side 
of the teacher was always s‘1c- 
cessful. Many . distinguished 
men have been educated under 
Dr. Magill, and some striking 
incidents about them are record- 
ed by him. 

— ORDER FROM—— 


CHARLES ALEXANDER 
Te a ae ee ee ee ie he ee ee te he 


SNe i ert 


ADDRESS 


The Detroit Informer 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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“Life and Times of Frederick 
Douglass.” Written by him- 
self. His Early Life as a 
Slave, His Escape From Bonda- 
age, and His Complete Hlis- 
tory to the Time of His Death, 
with an Introduction by Judze 
George L. Ruffin of Boston. 752 
pages, price $2.50 net. Price 
to foreign countries is $2.70. 
Send money by P. O. Money 
Order to Charles Alexander, 
714 Shawmut Avenue, Boston. 
This is one of the most not- 
able books ever written hv 
an ex-slave. 
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“The Sons of Allen.” By Rev. 
Horace Talbert, M. A. 
Together with a sketch of the 
rise and progress of Wilber- 
force University, Wilberforce, 

’ Ohio. 286 pages, price $2, pos- 
ALEXANDER S MAGAZINE tage prepaid in any part of the 
CHARLES ALEXANDER United States. Charles Al-x- 
Editor and Publisher ander, 714 Shawmut Avenue, 

714 Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass, Boston, Mass. 
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We Are in Search of Another Dunbar 


$50 IN GOLD FOR 
SHORT STORIES AND POEMS 


READ OUR OFFER 


3 
; If you can write a good story or a poem, enter the great con- 
3 test which the publisher of Alexander’s Magazine has inaugurated. 
There are many Paul Laurence Dunbars, in the Negro race if only 
; they can be found. They must be found, and it is with this 
object in view that we are making this liberal and extraordinary 
offer of $50 in gold as prizes for the best stories and poems coming 
: from pens of members of the Negro race. 

CONDITIONS. 

No story or poem will be considered unless it comes from the 
pen of a Negro. 

No story shall exceed 2500 words. Poem not to exceed 100 
lines. 

Each manuscript must be accompanied by at least $1.00 for one 
year’s subscription to Alexander’s Magazine, a photograph of the 
author, cost of return of manuscript in case it is not suited to our 
purposes. 

We are willing to pay a fair price for any story or poem which 
may not be a prize-winner, provided it is what we want. 
GREAT PRIZE OFFER! 
FIRST Prize for BEST SHORT STORY.............. $25.00 
SECOND Prize for SECOND BEST SHORT STORY.... 15.00 
TORR PURE Tee Ge Pees oc siisitccccsccscvcosads 7.00. 
FOURTH Prize for SECOND BEST POEM.............. 3.00 
Making a grand total of...............-ee scenes $50.00 
$ 
$ 
3 
$ 


Fifty Dollars in Gold as Prizes to be distributed among the 
readers of Alexander’s Magazine ought to appeal to our literary 
friends. Each manuscript will be submitted to five competent 
literary critics of National fame who will act as judges in this 
ereat CONTEST and the prizes will be awarded directly after the 
close of the CONTEST. 

Send in your STORIES AND POEMS at once, with subscrip- 
tion price for the magazine. Enter this grand race-elevating CON- 
TEST. 

ADDRESS: 
CHARLES ALEXANDER, Publisher, 
714 Shawmut avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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A Great Book Offer!! $93.00 
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FOR $50.00 


A Small Library at Less Than Cost. 


Below you will find the titles of} 


books which we have on hand all new 
and many uncut. We quote the prices 
at which these books were published 
and our prices. We will not consent 
to sell single volumes, but the whole 
lot must go to one purchaser. Note 
the price at which they were publish- 
ed and the price at which we will sell 
the whole lot. 

The Heart of the Ancient Wood, Chas. 


G. D. Roberts, 276 pp.........$1.50 
The Belle of the Bluegrass Country, 
H. D. Pittman, 424 pp......... 1.50 
Gumption, Nathn’l C. Fowler, 332 
DO £44.«<«ccewewaeaeeeseeaecen 1.50 


White Fang, Jack London, 327 pp, 1.506 
Captain Ravenshaw, Robt. Neilson 


Beopmens, SES WP. ..cccscccccs 1.50 
The Real Benedict Arnold, Chas. Burr 
SOW PR ca wiceecancncuas 1.50 
Where Copper Was King, Jas. North 
CR, SO IP ekki kad sis cms oe 1.50 
A Modern Antaeus, 518 pp....... 1.50 


The Fundamentals and Their Con 
trasts, Jas. M. Buckley, D.D., 210 


ssh accel ras as esac sna tal eaves ot aa ella 1.50 
Fighting Against Fate, Moses D. Mor- 
Fas SC, nec ca cances 1.5 
wo Sides of a Question, May Sinclair, 
RE Sn SR RRR Nts 1.50 
The Autobiography of a Thief, Hutch- 
ins Hapgood, 349 pp. ........ 1.50 
They That Took the Sword, Nathan 
iel Stephenson, 301 pp......... 1.50 
Maudelle, a Novel Founded on Facts. 
é. Hi. Smith, 466 pp. .......%.. 1.50 
The Road Builders, Samuel Merwin, 
ee nes PRG niet 1.50 
The Price of Freedom, A. W. March 
WE. Bee WR Sis Kien cadevies 1.50 
!.ove Stories From Real Life, Mildred 
Champagne, 222 pp........... 1.50 
Debts of Honor, Maurus Jokai, 417 
PCE UTOCUTEO TR TTT Ce eT 1.50 
The Charlatans, Bert Leston Taylor, 
WE. AIRS: -aceatiatiaiee chad eeo ae 1.50 


The Lieutenant, The Girl and The 
Viceroy, Marshall Putnam Thomp- 


OOM, Bee WR cccidinvcveunss 1.50 


A Man Adrift, Bart Kennedy, 342 


WR daw crewed 4<6se cn neuns 1.50 
A Prisoner in Buff, Everett T. Tomlin- 
err 1.50 


The Literary Guillotine, 262 pp.. 1.50 
The French People, Arthur Hassall, 


. rere eee 1.50 
On Satan’s Mount, Dwight Tilton, 459 
UR, <<, ads bree: ice areca Mss er Saari wow ae 1.50 
The Children of the Nations, Poultney 
Biseiow, S65 OP. <..ccccccssccn 1.50 
A Drone and a Dreamer, Nelson Lloyd, 
iy GRR ome uae yet geretiel on ele 1.50 
Weighed in the Balance, Christian 
2 ere rrr 1.50 
The Life of Henry George, Henry 
George, Jr., G34 DD... ..cccccecse 1.50 
Luther’s works, John Nicholas Lenker, 
Pe Ec cet cekesaeeedqunen 1.50 
New Harfem—Past and present, Carl 
Horton Pierce, 332 pp......... 1.50 
jefore the Crisis, Frederick Blount 
Es SOO Wiis os eee eee enone 1.50 


Richard the Brazen, Cyrus Townsend 
Brady and Edward Peple, 339 p. 1.50 
As Others Saw Him, A Retrospect A 
D. 54, Joseph Jacobs, 230 pp... 1.50 
Tennessee Todd, G. W. Ogden, 344 


 -ssc.cceGand ce esc enheeR coun 1.50 
Charles Killbuck, Francis C. Huebney, 
Bee Od can ecsaenensnmeabawes 1.50 
Old Jed Prouty, Richard Golden and 
Mary C. Francis, 340 pp....... 1.50 


A West Pointer With the Boers, Col. 
Ss. ¥. F.. Biuke, 11 po...'...... 330 
The Cherry Ribband, S. R. Crockett, 


Be Oe choca sain Rak eue eae 1.50 
Peggy O'Neal, Alfred Henry Lewis, 
See OE . kickaceauune weceses on 1.50 
The Head of Pasht, Willis Boyd A) 
SO Be TR oa wensentcacencuwe 1.50 
\ House Party, Paul Leicester Ford, 
See Oe Since einmsnecmene pene 1.50 
Blue Shirt and Khaki, Jas. F. J. 
Arombibald, 269 PP. .cc<cscses » 159 
\ Modern Appolos, Robert McIntyre, 
Bee DR scdckad oes ixenaniserea 1.50 
In Old Alabama, Anne Hobson, 237 
MG alters so ee ee ees bint, Ee 
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China’s Open Door, Rounsevelle Wild- 


a, Se Ts on enccdsedacukoe 1.50 
A Boy’s Vacation Abroad, C. F. King, 
(i Bee ..esnecankatee seas 1.50 
A Quaker Scout, N. P. Runyan, 277 
Ce. wdeico debe ares ceekenesman 1.50 


Little Pilgrimages Among the Women 
Who Have Written Famous Books, 
E. F. Harkins and C. H. L. Johnson, 


OR Rosette onic dana 1.50 
The God of His Fathers, Jack London, 
Be NG, asap a acne wee aaron ee 1.50 


Nehushtan, J. R. Roe, M.D., 385 pp. 1.00 


The Mystery of Paul Chadwick, John | 
W. Postgate, 248 pp........... 1.00 | 


Prosit, a Book of Toasts, compiled by 
Cee Se Bk cee siecaseces 1.00 
pees Kansas Inferno, by a Life Prison- 
, 164 pp. (A Study of the Criminal 
Problem) ee eee eee en 1.00 
Saving the World, Rev. David Findley 
Bonner, A.M., D.D., 259 pp..... 1.00 
Edward Blake (College Student), 
Chas. M. Sheldon, 281 pp..... 1.00 
Constance Hamilton, Lucy May Lins- 
ley Wyatt, 183 pp. 1.00 
Hallie Marshall (a True Daughter of 
the South), F. P. Williams, 183 


UE ui ids stn cena nee an eee ee 1.00 


The Vengeance of the Mob, Sam A. 


| Hamilton, 206 pp. ......ceccee lu. 


Opportunities, Valeria F. Penrose, 277 
OR. Livdoencxsekcanssacemen ome 1.00 
The Domestic Blunders of Women, A 
Mere Man, 198 pp. ........... 1.00 


Bacon Cryptograms in Shakespeare, 
Isaac Hull Platt, 123 pp. .... 1.00 
The Case and Exceptions, Frederick 
Trovor Hill, B41 Oi. ..isccicce 1.00 
The Future of America and Ovher 
poems, J. Madison Bell, 221 pp. 1.00 
Shoes of Iron, William McChesney 


' 

| Martin, 186 pp. ..........600% 1.00 
Light Ahead for the Negro, E. A. 
Semmeem, TEP PR oc ccicccccus 1.00 

The Doctor of Philosophy, Cyrus 
Townsend Brady, 302 pp. ...... 1.00 


How Men are Made or Corner Stones 
of Character, Daniel Hoffman Mar- 
Oe, TO kk dn cdctveccces 1.00 


$93.00 

We will send all of books, securely 

cased to anyone sending us P. O. 

Money Order for fifty (50) dollars. 

This is the biggest book bargain we 
have ever been able to offer. 

CHARLES ALEXANDER, 
714 Shawmut Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Sphinx is a publication that can- 
not tail to interest cultured and-thought- 
ful people. Its object is to teach the in-, 
fluence that the Sun, Moon and Planets 
have upon the earth, and particularly 
upon = and his affairs. The Sphinx 
is the leading Astrological journal of the 
world, yoy is supported by the best writ- 
ers on Astrology in England and America, 
and is the only Magazine that is entirely 
devoted to teaching, demonstrating and 
vindicating the truth of the science as 
taught by the Egyptians. 


Price, $1.00 a volume. 20 Cents a Copy. 
(2 Vols. issued Yearly) 
Foreign Subscription and Canada $1.25 
(5 Shillings) per Volume. 


Send us your Birthday with Ten Cents 
and a stamped addressed envelope, and 
we will send you a snap-shot of your 
Destiny. 





The Sphinx Publishing Company 
Chillicothe, Mo., U. S. A. 
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What We Are Doing M ale 


Very few of our readers realize to what | 
extent we are working for others. We 
are printing four newspapers that go 
to people outside of this state and are 
widely read. If you are thinking of 
publishing a journal of any sort and 
want good work at low prices write to | 


CHARLES ALEXANDER 


714 Shawmut Avenue, Boston, Mass | 





Goode, Dunson, Henry Co. 


DEALERS IN 


GROCERIES and 





PROVISIONS # 





Fine Family Wines and Liquors. 


J. FRANCIS HENRY, Manager. 


739 and 743 Shawmut Ave.,Boston, Mass | 


Telephone 21003 Roxbury 





Visit THE SAVOY EXCHANGE, 


145 Shawmut Avenue 





TAYLOR'S ELECTRIC COMB! 


For Man or Woman 


Made of Solid Brass, highly polished ana | 
dally nickle plated. Retains heat much | 
mger than cast iron. It is indeed the | 
t and simplest straightener ever | 


igodaoea to the De ps 
end postpaid on receipt of 506. 


| SWITCHES 
lavery description. Most comp Sie thee of Mele 


is In this country for colored people. Send 
ke catalogue. T.W. TAYLOR, Howell, Mich. 


Swriting please mention Alexander's | 
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WANTED: Several Colored Men 25 
to 40 years of age, average height, 
dark color, and neat appearance for 
positions as porters on a Railroad. 
Apply to P. O. Box 3147, Boston. 
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HAIR POMADE 








8 
Ford’s Hair Pomade was formerly known as 
‘ “OZONIZED OX MARROW” and is the only 
safe preparation known to us that makes the 
> most stubborn, harsh, 
> hair soft, liable and easy 
These results may be obtained from one 
» treatment; 2 to4 bottles are usually sufficien 
4 for a year. The use of Ford’ al - 
made removes and prevents dandruff, 
» relieves itching, invigorates the scalp, stops ¢ 
hair from falling out or breaking off, makes ¢ 
it grow and by nourishing the roots, gives it ¢ 
> new life and vigor. 4 
> , Being elegantly perfumed and harm- ¢ 
less, it is a toilet necessity for ladies, gr: 
> tlemen and children. Ford’s Hair Po- 4 
made has been made and sold continuously 4 
since about 1858, and label, ‘“OZONIZED OX 4 
>» MARROW,” was registered in the United ¢ 
States Patent Office, in 1874. Be sure to t 4 
ford’s as its use makes the hair soft, 
Glossy, Lay Down in Place and Easy to ¢ 
> Comb into any_desired style, consistent 4 
> with its length. Beware of imitations. Re- 4 
member _ that Ford’s Hair Pomade is ¢ 
ut up only in 50c size and is made only in 1 
hieago and by us, The genuine has the 
signature, Charles Ford, Prest. on each 
> package. Refuse allothers. Full directions 4 
>» with every bottle. Price only 50 cts. Sold ¢ 
by druggists and dealers. If your druggist ¢ 
or dealer can not supply you, he can &' it ¢ 
for you from his jobber or wholesale dealer 
orsend us 50 cts. for one bottle postpaid, or 4 
$1.40 for three bottles or $2.50 for six bot- ¢ 
es, express paid. We psy, postage and ex- ¢ 
ress charges to all points in U.S.A. When ¢ 
rdering send postal or express money order, 4 
nd mention name of this paver. Write your 
name and address plainly to Dept. 2. . 


The Ozonized Ox Marrow Co. > 


(None genuine without my signature) 
Chiles Ferd Bat 
153 E. KINZIE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Agents wanted everywhere. 
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THE SOULS 


OF BLACK FOLK 





“Herein lie buried many things which 
if read with patience may show the 
strange meaning of being black here in 
the dawning of the Twentieth Century. 
This meaning is not without interest to 
you, gentle reader; for the problem of 
the Twentieth Century is the‘problem 
of the color line.’’—[W. E. B. Du Bois. 


In this way Prof. DuBois begins his remarkable 
book, and fair-minded people will find it difficult 
to resist the power and eloquence of this new 
champion, who pleads so convincingly for justice 
to his people. 


“Tt is one of the noteworthy books, not merely of the 
year, but of the epoch. Its every page is filled with 
vigor, spontaneity, and spirituality.” 


266 pages. Gold title. Beautiful cloth bind- 


ing. Price, postage prepaid in the United States, 
$1.35. Sent to foreign countries on receipt of $1.60. 





SEND ALL ORDERS TO 


CHARLES ALEXANDER 


714 SHAWMUT AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 
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MRS. CARRIE W. CLIFFORD, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Prominent club worker among women, and Lecturer. 
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Devoted to the Spreading of Reliable Information Concerning the Operation of Educational Institutions in 
the South, the Moral, Intellectual, Commercial and Industrial Improvement of the Negro 
Race in the United States. Published on the Fifteenth Day of each Month. Entered 
as Second-Class Matter on May 3, 1905, at the Post Office at Boston 
Massachusetts, under act of Congress of March 3, 1879 








CHARLES ALEXANDER - - Editor & Publisher 
714 SHAWMUT AVE., BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 


Subscription; One Dollara Year - - - - 10 Cents a Copy 
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Editorial Department 





- - 
TRY THIS ONCE. lis the right of every man to share an 
individual opinion concerning the mer- 


its and demerits of men in public life; 
Get up on the right side of the bed! and so broad-minded are the people, 
Say good morning on the right side} that no criticism or abuse is heaped 
of your mouth! upon him who expresses an honest, 
Go to the open window and breathe intelligent opinion or entertains hon- 
; aes ; st convictions concerning the noblest 
deeply twenty times! and best public servants. We have 
Take a tepid or cold bath, sponge,|n 4 desire at this time to engage in 
tub, shower or creek! criticism of President Theodore Roose- 
Drink some water! velt, but we are compelled to state in 
Work a little while! deference to our readers that Mr. 
p Roosevelt, like other men in public 

Eat your breakfast! a 
: life, has made some grave errors which 
Do just the best you can until 10/..6 geprecated on the part of*some of 
o’clock. the noblest and best citizens in the 
And then do just the best you can|land. We devote our editorial pages 
‘ this month to the utterances of the 

the rest of the day! 

; ; , | Honorable Frank S. Black, ex-govern- 
Be thankful for the good you have: or of New York state, whose address 
As for the rest, forget it! before the Home Market Club of Bos- 


7 ian - ton, Thursday, February 13th, created 


On the Political Situation. 


somewhat of a sensation, but which 
| was well received by all present. 

| This is what Mr. Black had to say: 
In this age, and under a Republican| “No business pays, however lucrative, 
we en-/unless at the same time safe. Men’s 


form of government such as 
joy in the United States of America, it |energies should be spent along the lines 
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of their employment, and yet their 
safety must be somehow made secure. 
This security it is the business of gov- 
ernment to provide and in a free coun- 
try government should do little more. 

“My own belief is that the best gov- 
ernment in the world is that of the 
United States under the direction of 
the Republican party. And when I 
speak of that party, I mean what it 
has been, and what | hope it may be, 
rather than what it seems to be now. 

“It is easy to regard that party as 
the country; it has been, so many 
times. War, finance, success, disaster 

in all these the Republican party has 
been the heart and conscience of the 
American people. And so it seems 
right to the partisan Republican who 
remembers the history of his country, 
to associate 


patriotism, nationality, 


freedom and even the country itself 
with the career and doctrines of the 
Republican party. That party has not 
changed the laws of nature. 
“No one claims that. But nature 
works best when most encouraged and 
every man as old as the youngest here 
knows that during every Democratic 
administration since 1860 she seemed to 
fall asleep. She resumed her indus- 
trious career at the beginning of Mc- 
Kinley’s administration, and followed 
until the 


it incessantly culmination 


last October of those dangerous, so 
cialistic, un-American doctrines which 
took away her courage and started her 
upon a course of wandering and hesi- 
tation. 

“These doctrines have been promul- 
gated under the cloak of a Republi- 
can name. But they are not Republi- 
can; they are not American; they are 
not for that people whose every im- 
pulse teaches that liberty to be per- 
manent, must be restrained by law. We 
have seen within the last few years the 


“The protection of American indus- 
tries, the equality of American citizen- 
ship, the independence of the courts, 
the fixed and salutary boundaries of 
co-ordinate functions, the guaranty of 
fair play, the scrupulous regard for the 
limitations of official power—all these 
which have been the blood and spirit 
of the Republican party, are stagger- 
ing under blows inflicted in the party 
name. 

“The Republican party has been the 
friend of every honest man and honest 
yurpose. It has been wise enough to 
understand, and strong enough to carry 
on It has embraced within its sym- 
vathy every race, color, creed and con- 
dition. No man has been great enough 
to defy it or weak enough to be de- 
spised. And throwghout its history of 


50 years it has encourag 


d and applied 


he highest human tendancies. 

“With this history in my mind, I for 
one, condemn and repudiate the wild 
and socialistic incoherences uttered in 
iis name. 

“The genuine and self-respecting are 
cowed or run down by the loud and 
vainglorious. The decisions of our 
highest couris are criticised by men 
who never studied law and by lawyers 


who never tried a case. Policies con- 


sist now of a series of antics. Integ- 


rity seems almost a handicap. Public 
officials are excused from performance 
if they are gifted in explanation. 

“Crime, always active and _ persist- 
ent, seems even more aggressive how 
because the new method of punishment 
is by denunciation instead of by con- 
viction. 

“Nearly everybody is accused, but 
few are tried. If no crime has been 
committed it is immoral to charge it. 
If crime has been committed, why not 


punish it? If those accused are inno- 


gradual obliteration of the Republican |cent the oft-repeated accusation is a 


idea. 


wicked slander. 
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“If they are guilty, their immunity 
is a national disgrace. 

“Whichever way the truth may be, 
the present attitude of the national gov- 
The 


credit of our people has been assailed 


ernment is without defence. 
in accents carried around the world. 

“Their violence and repetition have 
their natural results. 


achieved only 


Confidence, the basis on which all 
friendly intercourse depends, has been 
finally destroyed. The laborer deprived 
of work is now demanding government 
aids as the next and legitimate step in 
ihis new and frenzied dispensation. 
Prosperity, but yesterday at the 
flood, has leaked away and there along 
the banks are furnaces with their fires 
it and the idle railroad trains with 
vorkmen sleeping in the cars. 
“And yet Vesuvius still continues ac- 
e. The 
ll tearing on, and the ery of the 
Will men 


eruptions last? 


torrent of vituperation is 
i 
ricken is filling the land. 
iild again while these 
Where is the end, and what? 
“The people of this country, if they 
‘tain their present power and realize 
their highest aspirations, must take 
counsel of their common sense and re- 
in to the place of safety from which 
hey have so unwisely departed. 

‘The iunctions of government are 


mportant, but their range is small. 


The present thought and tendencies 
ipon that subject spring from miscon- 
eption. Government at the highest is 
a gtaranty of personal liberty, a free 
field and a fair chance; the encourage- 
ment of industry and education, and 


the resolute protection of them all. 


“And government is nothing more. 


It is not to limit the boundaries of 


inuman industry, or supply the idle with 
support. A 


einployment or contrary 


view is now widely entertained, and 
this mistake should be excused because 


it inevitably flows from the powerful 


and continuous perversion of the orig- 
inal idea. 

“It is neither necessary nor wise to 
embrace under governmental super- 
vision every subject known to the hu- 
man race. Americans do not need to 
be managed or advised in their busi- 
ness, their habits and their pleasures. 

“The less 
higher will be their civilization and the 
This 


need anyone to run 


they are governed the 


more complete their freedom. 


country does not 
it or to feed it; it sadly needs some- 
one who will let it alone. 

danger 


“Mr. President, great as the 


has become from corporate’ abuses, 


that danger is invisible compared with 
that which will arise if you enlarge 
and incorporate all the functions of 
your government and place all the stock 
in a single name 
“The most tyrannical trust in exist- 
politics. 


ence today is the trust in 


There never has been, in the history 


of this country, a bossism so despotic 
and unscrupulous as that which con- 
trols you now. It has already reached 


that appalling stage where it is sought 


to fill the highest elective office in the 


world by executive appointment with- 


out even the safeguard of a confirma- 
tion by the senate. 


“The two great politic il partias, once 


so proud and militant, are playthings 


in the hands of two men whom the in- 

telligence of the country rejects. 
“The contest is not of statesmanship 

politics; i is a 


or of rivalry to see 


who can say the most and worst. No 


matter which man wins, the country 
loses, for it is at best only a case of 
competitive unfitness. 

“We are drifting away from our an- 
cient moorings and losing sight of the 
qualities that have made us powerful 
and respected. We are carried by ex- 
citement beyond bounds which 10 years 


ago would have filled us with dismay. 
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“We have seemingly entered upon a 


national debauch, and, whirling the 
big stick, are running amuck through 
the institutions of the land. 

“A deadly weapon should never be 
trusted in the hands of those _ too 
prone to use it. The thoughtful and 
law-abiding among us are holding their 
breath, and have lost the power to be 
astonished. 

“They are not convinced; they are 
only numb. Speaking is the order of 
the day, yet those whom the people 


would most wladly hear have lost. the 


power of speech 

“Gentlemen, this is a splendid coun- 
try No one in history has equalled 
it in its past achievement or in its 
future prospects. But it must turn in 
its headlong pace and regather its 
scattered senses if it would realize the 
wonderful future which its past ac- 


com>Dlishments have so freely prom- 


ised 


“Government is a system which must 


ve carefully thought out, and the re 


sults even of that deliberation must 
be cautiously applied. That is the plan 
which has produced upon this conti- 
nent a government which we believe 
is better than any other in the world. 

“We should not change it now ex- 
cept after long and careful considera- 
tion. Foundations securely laid 
should not be uprooted in excitement. 
Plans conceived in the study should 
not be overruled in the stable. The 
best is none too good for us, and the 
best never was and never will be de- 
vised by those who do not think. 

“Sane methods should never be aban- 
doned, no matter how quaint they are. 
They have stood for many years and 
under them the enduring things of the 
world have been accomplished. 

“By methods sometimes thought too 
slow our forefathers carved out results 


which stand as landmarks in the pro- 


gress of the race. They were not al- 
ways swift but they intended always 
to be right 

‘Their judgment and example should 
not be forgotten now. We should re- 
member that the conspicuous is not al- 
ways great; that high places do not al- 
Ways make :great men; the sound of 
water does not always mean the ocean 
and the landscape may be painted on 
a husk. 

“T entertain the firm belief that the 
problems which now dishearten us will 
be decided right. Political questions 
may sometimes go by unheeded but the 
problems now confronting us involve 


the elements of honesty and fair play. 


These are moral questions, to be decid- 
d by conscience and education. These 
two together are not likely to go as- 
tray. 

“Mr. President, the more widely edu- 
cation spreads the less dependent is the 
general mass. Leading others is not 
so heloful as it is to so illuminate the 
way that without leading they may see 
to walk alone. 

“We have seen both methods tried. 
The quality of leadership depends upon 
the man. He may be followed by the 
best or worst and if he has character 
and force the choice of followers is in 
his own hands. 

“A most conspicuous example of in- 
telligent direction is now in the pub- 
l My own state has the honor 


to present him for popular examina- 


e mind. 


tion. Few are so blind they do not see 
that his example floods the country 
with new confidence and hope. The best 
will follow those who lead the best. 

“A leader is not one who excites tae 
crowd and then goes with it. His su- 
premacy will last only while the blood 
is up. 

“When the fever subsides the man 
who caused it is the first man rent. 
He is as one who pulls the dam away. 
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He must run with the flood and can 


only last while he keeps ahead. If 


he stops he must be swallowed in the 
gulf and join the havoc and destruc- 
tion he turned lose. 

“It matters little what you call the 
destructiveness will not be 
The 
are no 
torrents of human 


life 


flood. Its 


measured by its name. torrents 


mountain stream more 


the 


of the 
wicked than 
passion. It is a race for with 
either. 

“We 


meaning of events, and in no case more 


are apt to misconceive the 


apt than when we deal with the chang- 


ing phases of the human mind. We 
designate all states of feeling whose 


extent is wide, whether the product of 
reason or of impulse, as public opin- 


This is neither philosophical nor 


ion. 
just nor true. A rabid state of mind 
no more resembles an opinion than 


floods resemble the beneficence of rain. 


We zo astray too often on distinctions 
that are plain, and the outcome of 
those mistakes is among the costliest 


in our lives. 
“We sometimes take a passing fancy 
We 


opinion is not always what the major- 


for conviction. forget that public 


ity may at any given moment cry or 


demand or denounce. Whoever judges 


an utterance without knowing the tem- 


per that produced it has’ only the 
chance of being right that goes with 
any guess. The excited man says one 


cast dowii, another; morose o1 


thing; 


angry, moved by discontent or hope, 
starved or fed, his varying moods pro- 
duce a varying speech. 

taken as ex- 
No 


of his emotions 


“And shall these be 
pressing his opinions? 
thinks so. The 
is not opinion; it is a state. But when 


guided by 


Sane man 


result 
sobered by responsibility, 
study and reflection, normal and unex- 


cited, he reaches a conclusion; that is 


his opinion. 


“It is formed not in the crowd, but 


the heaving 
but 


alone. It rises not from 


surface of tumult and excitement, 


from the dead level of sobriety. 


“And the opinion of the individual 
so formed will in time become the 
multitude’s opinion, for whatever the 


mass may in moments of excitement 
say, it must finatly yield to the resist- 
less power as a Sane intelligence. 

“Boast as loudly as they may while 


the sun is up, one man who knows the 


way will, when night approaches, 
lead the bewildered crowd. The reck- 
lessness of health and strength istay 


descend even to the level of brutalicy, 
but tomorrow, stricken, it will fol- 
low the physician with the meekness 
of the lamb. Intelligence against 


strength? The end is already in sight. 


The man who knows against the man 
who cheers? It may not*be today, but 
no matter when it comes the result is 
ilready fixed. 


“Let no man say what public opinion 
is till the flood subsides and the land 
appears, for the rushing waters may 
not express it as it is. 


discriminating 
be de- 


“Mr. President, the 


sense of this great country can 
pended on, and those who shape their 
course according to that truth will win. 
the 


thinks. 


No matter what the test may be 
final 
“On 


dence, for it will be a sad day for the 


issue rests with him who 


this reliance I base my confi- 


American people if they discard the 


words ‘In God we Trust’ and adopt the 


motto, ‘After me the deluge.’ 


BRILLIANTS. 


Sow love, and taste its fruitage purse; 


Sow peace, and reap its harvest 
bright; 
Sow sunbeams on the rock and moor, 
And reap a harvest-home of light. 


HORA.1:US BONAR 
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Patient Endeavor 


is the Best Policy 
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By John Daniels 


PATIENT ENDEAVOR IS THE BEST 
POLICY. 


In the examination of any question 
we desire to strike bottom. As the 
captain of a vessel at sea does not feel 
sure of the safety of his craft till he 
has sounded with the plummet the 
depth of-the water over which he is 
sailing, so we cannot be sure of the 
wisdom of any view, opinion or policy 
till we have gone to the bottom of all 
possible considerations affecting our 
conclusion. We cannot be sure, I say. 
Usually we feel sure, however, even 
though we have not gone through such 
a thorough process of reasoning. In 
fact, we usually feel sure even though 
we have done no reasoning at all, or 
next to none. We inherit our opinions 
as family heirlooms, or take them from 
our neighbors or from books, or from 
reputed igreat men. Nevertheless we 
proceed confidently, as though we really 
knew what we were doing and why we 
were doing it. Perhaps we may fare 
well, apparently, so far as the visible 
results of our conduct go. Or perhaps 
we may run on the rocks, to shipwreck 
and disaster, or be cast upon the shoals, 
there to lie motionless, accomplishing 
nothing. But if we value not only vis- 
ible results, but an inner and invisible 
understanding of our conduct, then we 
cannot bear to hold an opinion or pur- 
sue a policy the wisdom of which we 
have not reasoned out for ourselves. If 
we value intelligence, as well as action, 
then to take our opinions from others, 
without thought, and without thought to 
imitate the conduct of others, is itself 
equivalent to being cast upon. the 
shoals. It is living in the shallow wa- 
ters of life, with plenty of surface 
splash, but with no satisfying depth 





Even the most unthinking of us have 
disturbing moments when our way of 
living appears to us as shallow and 
meaningless, and when we wish we 
might strike bottom in our understand- 
ing of life, and miguc mould our con- 
juct accordingly. 

At such moments, after a_half- 
hearted and fluttering effort to reason 


a few degrees below the surface, we 
usually give up in despair, and then 
seek to justify our surrender by com- 


no use to try to 
attempt it 


plaining that it’s of 
think things out, that to 
only gets us into a muddle. But as for 
into a muddle we are in one 
with, and slight must be our 
energy, adventuresomeness and faith 
if we are unwilling to exchange one 
muddle for another, in the hope of fi- 
nally getting out of the muddle alto- 
gether. It is illogical, moreover, to 
say that this desirable consummation 
cannot be achieved, before we have 
tried often and long and intelligently. 
There is only this much of truth in 
our complaint that we cannot get at 
the reason of things, namely, that we 
at last reach a point beyond which we 
cannot penetrate. Theologians call this 
point God. Spencer called it the Un- 
knowable. Some call it the self, be- 
lieving that when we have found our- 
selves, our ultimate selves we can find 
We may call it what we will. 
if we finally, 
reach a 


getting 


to start 


no more. 
But whatever we call it, 
reasoning, 


in our process of 
point beyond which we cannot reason, 


we have at last struck bottom, and may 
henceforth proceed with the same feel- 
ing of satisfaction which a mariner 
feels when the plummet comes in con- 
tact with the ocean bed. 

But it is often objected that we have 
not time to go to the bottom of every 
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problem which comes up in our daily 


life, that we must go ahead more or 
less uncertainly, trusting to luck, or 
Providence, or what you will that our 


conduct will be for the best. However, 
once we have analysed life as a whole 
and struck bottom, we shall find that 
particular problems which come up in 
our day’s work are much less puzzling. 
Once we perceived the 
truth, the central fact, that 
all minor and particular questions 
forthwith becomes plainer, as though 
illumined by a powerful searchlight. 
The life henceforth arrange 
themselves before in a of concen- 


have deepest 


truth of 


events of 


sort 


tric plan. As each particular problem 
arises, we do not have to reason out 
the entire plan of things again, but 
have only to relate this particular 


problem to the general plan, when the 


solution will suggest itself. It is like 
having a system in a business estab- 
lishment. The business man who has 
no system is much bothered by each 
special question which comes up for 
settlement. The man who has a good 
system finds that it takes care of his 
business for him, to a great extent, 


and that each question as it arises is 


automatically dealt with 


Among the many particular problems 


which are before the world at present 
one which is reckoned among the first 
in importance is the so-called Negro 


the light of what we have 
saying, it is illogical 


regard this as an isolated problem, and 


problem, In 


been 


for us to 


to attempt to settle it as such We 
must try to correlate it with other hu 
man problems, and to find its pla 
in ie general plan of things. Only 
l vay shall we be able to strike 
bottom If we try to settle it as a 
pro by itself, from entirely special 
col rations, we shall find ourselves 
i end hanging in the air, with no 
oO ound beneath our fee 

s ecting the Negro problem to this 
"1 ing process we have evidence 
lo ying at once that it is but a part 
of irger race problem. All over the 
world, now as well as in the past, we 
find that friction has resulted from the 
contact of different races. Conspicuous 
present examples of such friction are 
the late demonstrations on the Pacific 
coa hoth in the United States and 


Canada, against the Japanese. The 


Boxer attack in China a few years ago 


upon Europeans resident there was 
another instance. The recurrent 
clashes between the Turks and the 


them in Europe and 
manifestations. So 
massacres of Jews in 


races subject to 
Asia similar 
are the frequent 


are 


Russia. I do not mean to say that in 
all these cases other influences, re- 
ligious, political or economic, are not 
present, but I do mean to say that 
racial difference has been largely re- 
sponsible for the result. The conclu- 


that the friction between the 
Negro and the races about him is not 
the only phenomenon of its class. We 
find similar racial friction the world 
over. 


sion is 


Continuing the correlating process a 
step further, we have reason to 
believe that racial friction is itself 
part of a still larger problem—that of 
the people who 
are Race differ- 
friction Difference 
men. Differences 
Differences of politics. 
physical appearance, of 
The Negro 


good 


contact of groups of 


more or less unlike. 


ence is only one 
of speech 
of religion. 

Differences of 
temperament 
has adopted—speaking now of condi- 
tions in the United States—the speech, 
the religion, and the political views of 
whom he = finds 
done so, there 
would be friction today 
than there is. He is still somewhat, 
different, in physical appear- 


separates 


and of tastes. 


the people among 


Had he 


vastly 


himself. not 


more 


however, 


ance, in temperament, and in inherent 
tastes. These differences seem to me to 
account largely for the friction which 
ictually does exi 


At this stage of our analysis the 


latural query is—must we then, in 
order to get rid of friction between 
2roups of people, eliminate all group 
erences? That seems hardly within 

he range of possibility, and some may 

iy, of desirability. But group barriers 

mit be eliminated. By group barriers 
I ul hose influences which keep 
he membe of any group from ming- 
ing ely with the members of other 
groups. Tl is, the coherence of dif- 
ferent groups, the quality which leads 
hem to stick together and apart from 
other groups, must be destroyed. 


rendered fluid, so that 


Groups must be 
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they will mingle with each other freely. |the progress toward such a_ brother- 


Just as today we find blue-eyed 
people here, there and everywhere, 
associating with people of every 


other shade of eyes, so it must be 
brought about that individuals of what- 
ever special characteristic will freely 
associate with individuals of every de- 


gree of difference. A healthy society 


must be made up of individuals who 
are mobile, not of individuals who 
are confined to one locality or one 


range of sympathies. 


These things must be brought to 
pass, I say, and | am _ not us 
ing the word must in the sens 
of hould, implying a= duty, = fo: 
I do not profess to know’ what 
our duty in the case is, or even 


to believe that we have any duty. When 
these things must be, I mean 
they are bound to come about, as 


I say 
that 
an inevitable consequence of the opera- 
tion of fundamental The fun- 
damental force which is going to work 
the abolition of barriers is the 
increasing recognition by 
that their 
pathies, more 
differences, their 


forces. 


class 
men of every 
likenesses, their 
powerful than 
antipathies 


sym- 
their 
Differ- 


nor does 


sort 


are 


eradicated, 


ences will not be 

it seem desirable that they should be. 
The world would be likely to prove a 
terrible bore if every one were like 
every one else. Differences will even 
be encouraged and cultivated, for the 


e greater interest they lend to 


sake of t] 


jut men will come to regard their 


differences as unimportant in compari- 





son with their fundamental sameness 
of 1 Human nature is about the 

same everywhere, and at all times, we 

frequently hear it said. But we appear to 

forge his truism when we discuss 
p i) human problems, as for in 

he Negro probiem We seem 

a ul mi o reason on the assump 

tio hat there are different kinds of 
| iture. However hough we 

na é imes, though at times 
! ay avpear co 

yWise, nevertheless we may be sure 

{ ] nde ng likens and sym- 
of men will in the end have 

iv. and tha they will bring 

iho ac il brotherhood on earth 

The evidence on every hand of 
for the ike of eradicating, strength 

ening or modifying their common 


Conditions in the United States 
Here hun- 


hood. 
are an approximation to it. 
dreds of diverse races are livimg and 
working together, with so little fric- 
tion and so marked a common purpose 
as to give cause for constant hopeijul 
astonishment. All over the earth, as 
communication and trans- 
portation develop, conditions similar 
to those in the United States are aris- 
ing. Another expression of this prog- 
ress toward the brotherhood of man 
is found in the increase of internation- 


means of 


al conferences and associations. No 
movement is content today to be 
merely national. It must be inter- 


Everything is becoming in- 
The more internation- 


national. 
ternationalized. 


al, the better. Till recent years only 
the nations of the western world fig- 
ured as members of the international 
family Now, however, the oriental 
nations have been received into the 
circle. Men's relations and sympathies 
are becoming world-wide, and broader 


than superficial differences of 
speech, race, religion and physical ap- 
This is an evolutionary 
which cannot be 
too deply 


any 


pearance. 
movement stopped. 
It is 
the 

sameness of human 


grounded. It rests on 
the fundamental 


nature, 


appreciation of 
and believe 
Same every- 
through and 
and fix 
fundamental fac- 

the individual. 
nations 


conclude 
the 


As soon 
that human nature is 
vhere, we forthwith 
and 


as we 


look 


below all groups classes, 
our attention on the 
human events, 


ceive that all class desig 


tor 1h 
We pe 





are but partial and superficial Cer- 


tain individuals, we see, may, because 


hey have one or more traits in com- 
mon, be for the moment spoken of as 
class, for the sake of calling atten- 
) o these common trai B ea 
lividual included in any 1 
) he poi of view of certain otl 
i be put in another class, and in 
anothe1 n mothe id infin 
I ch cla Ific¢ation ser particulal 
pose t that alone It is W 
nough to re nize hat certai n 
! have spe | oints of mili 
I s well enough to group the 
individuals together, for the mome 
i n ation to make special 
peals hem, and to bring certain 
il luences to bear upon. the 
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traits. But when we insist that these 
individuals belong in this one group, 
and in no other, when we make only 
special appeals to them, when we limit 
the influences brought to bear upon 
them, then we use the instrument of 
classification viciously, not helpfully. 
Then we introduce into life narrow- 
ness and rigidity and immobility, when 
we might have breadth and fluidity and 
progress. There are only two classifi- 
cations which we may stick to with 
certainty, at all times and for all pur- 
Class 1 is The _ Individual. 
Class 2 is The Human Family. 


poses. 


Applying these convictions to the so- 
called Negro problem we behold that 
problem suddenly dissolve, as an il- 
lusion dissipated, and back of it we 
see an infinitely greater wonder—call 
it problem if you will; I prefer to call 
it wonder—that wonder old as the 
race of men-and young as the present 
moment—the individual. No longer 
do we appear to see a group of men 
whom we call Negroes, whom we 
class together and consider of a dis- 
tinct genus, with a nature peculiar to 
themselves, but we see a great multi- 
tude of individuals, having certain 
resemblances indeed, but 
blances which impress us as in some 
instances transient and in the others 
superficial, each individual a problem 
and a wonder in himself. Forthwith 
we forget the term Negro, or brush it 
aside as inadequate to our deeper ob- 
servations, and we begin to put some 
of these newly discovered individuals 
into this or that larger human group, 
studying now one trait, now another, 
and progressing always toward the 
recognition of the unity of the human 
family 


resem- 


Once we come to have a faith in the 
inevitable working of the forces for 
unification, for the abolition of class 
barriers, for the establishment of an 
actual human brotherhood upon earth, 
we half consciously cease to feel many 
of the worries and perplexities that 
have hitherto harrassed us, “without 
a vision that people perish.’ This 
New Testament saying is equally true 
reversed—with a vision the _ people 
find life. Once the vision of the in- 
evitable progress toward human _ bro- 


therhood shines before us, a sort of' 


rational patience is born in us, and 
we become content, indeed we come 
to regard it as the purpose of our 
lives, to make our individual endeavor 
count for as much as possible toward 
the realization of brotherhood. If we 
have a faith that the consummation 
we desire is bound to come about, we 
cannot fret and fume as we might 
were we in doubt. In place of the 
fret and the fume comes a serenity, an 
equanimity and a patience. I do not 
mean that we lay down our arms and 
cease to fight. Far from it, we fight 
better than ever, because we fight more 
intelligently. Much of what we called 
fighting before appears to us now as 
useless waving of our hands in the 
air. We fight now .with no lurking 
doubt and discouragement in our 
hearts which may at any moment be- 
tray us into surrender. We fight with 
all the valor and confidence with which 
Napoleon and his soldiers fought be- 
cause they knew they would win. We 
keep on now with all the patience 
with which Abraham Lincoln kept on, 
because he knew that final victory 
was his. 

If our conception of the brotherhood 
of men is vivid, it engenders in us a 
charity toward man. How can you ask 
kindness and give bitterness in return? 
How can you appeal for justice and 
give injustice in return? The greatest 
of the virtues, and the one to which 
it is hardest to attain, is charity. Such 
charity as will lead you to call what 
before you called injustice, merely im- 
yerfection—imperfection in individuals 
and in social organizations; such char- 
ity as will incline you, where before 
you gave vent to reproaches and cal- 
umny, to utter that finest expression of 
patience that ever was—‘‘Forgive them, 
they know not what they do.” Only 
instead of putting the entire burden 
of forgiveness on Providence, and our- 
selves, making it as hot as we can for 
those who trespass against us, as 
seems to be the common fashion, we 
will say “I forgive them,’ and pro- 
ceed accordingly. We will perceive 


that beneficient forces are at work to 
produce a world-wide human brother- 
hood, we will put ourselves in accord 
with these forces, and we will have an 
unshakable faith that patient endeavor 
is the best policy. 
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Iam not bound to win, We 
but I am bound to be true 


lam not bound to suc- — he 






ceed, but Iam bound to 
live up to What light I 
habe. I must stand with 
anybody that stands right; 
stand with him wile he 
is right and patt with him 
when he goes Wrong. 

Abraham Lincoln. 
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News About Liberia and 
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Past, Present and Future of Liberia. 





By James J. Dossen, LL.D. 


Liberia is the name given to that 
part of West Africa lying between the 
British Colony of Sierra Leone on the 
northwest and the French posse:sion 
of the Ivory Coast on the southeast. 
Prior to the convention between Great 
Britain and Liberia in 1882, and that 
between the Republic of France and 
this country in 1892, the Atlantic 


. : . . " | 
frontage of Liberia stretched from So- 


e 


loma on the southeast, a distance of 
about 450 indefinite 
interior. Now her coast line is con- 
fined between the Manoh and Cavalla 
rivers, a distance of 350 miles, running 
back from the coast to a varying dis- 
tance estimated at 250 to 300 miles. 
Liberia, it will be remembered, was 
1822, about twenty-five 


miles, with an 


founded in 
years after the founding of the Britsh 
colony of Sierra Leone by Sharp and 
Clarkson, by a few American philan- 
thropists under the 
name of the American Colonization So- 
ciety, for the express purpose of plant- 
ing a Africa, whither Ne- 
groes in America who might become 
free might be sent, in the hope of 
rearing in the fatherland a Christian 
community. Among the men who 
took an active part in this first move- 
ment were Judge Bushrod Washington 
of Virginia, Henry Clay, General Fen- 
ton Mercer and other prominent Amer- 
ican citizens. The venture had also the 


who organized 


colony in 


! 
strong endorsement of President Mon- 


roe, who, as early as 1801, when Gov- 
ernor of Virginia, had advocated the 
“separation of the two races and the 
return of the American Negro to his 
natural habitat in Africa.” 

The United States Government, not 
then a colonizing power, withheld it- 


self from direct official participation 





T. McCANTS STEWART. 


in tbe “‘experiment.”’ But nevertheless, 
after the passage of the Act of 1807, 
it took an active part in suppressing 
the oceanic slave-trade and in liber- 
ating and sending to Liberia Negroes 
|} who had either been captured on sea 
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or brought into its territory after the 
said enactment. Of this class no few- 
er than 5,000 were sent to Liberia by 
the United States Government itself, 
the government providing the means 
for their location and maintenance. 
Liberia is often stigmatized as a 
“bac.ward community,” and her ap- 
parent slow growth and progress ad- 
versely criticised by those who, per- 











HON. JAMES J. DOSSEN, 
Associate Justice of Liberia’s Supreme 
Court. 
haps, with the best intentions toward 
her, are nevertheless ignorant of or 


have failed to grasp the feebleness | 


with which the “experiment” was 
started, and tne environments amid 
which she has had to develop. 

As stated above, the planting of the 
Liberian colonies was the venture of 


private societies, which in the very | 


beginning found themselves financially 
weak and on that account greatly 
handicapped. These societies, while 
full of noble aspirations and the purest 
motives, lacked the means requisite to 
launch successfvily such a great un- 





| dertaking, and to start such industries 


and enterprises that would set the set- 
lers on their feet and give the colony 
a push forward. Fresh from the shack- 
les of the most crucial servitude, 
where every opportunity for improve- 
ment and the acquirement of wealth 
had been denied, these men, to use 
tue words of Dr. James Hall, the 
founder of Maryland in Liberia, were 
a most unsuiteu class (humanly speak- 
ing) to embark on such a stupendous 
mission. 

Although the over-sea traffic in hu- 
man flesh had been formally abolished 
since 1807, and the navies of France, 
England and America hunted the slay- 
ers up and down the Atlantic, ths 
slave-trade, with all of its horrors and 
scenes of misery, was securely in- 
trenched on the upper “Grain Coast” 
when the Liberians landed here. At 
Grand Cape Mount and at other points 
on the Liberian coast, including Mon- 
rovia herself, where the first settiers 
landed, the barracoons of English and 
Spanish slave-dealers existed, and it 
was due to that that the natives were 
incited to deliver a most determined 
attack upon the colony eleven months 


after it had been founded. 
I am afraid that the part that Li- 


beria played in rooting up slavery and 
in helping to wipe out, in this part of 
West Africa, the blackest curse of 
modern times, has been sadly forgot- 
ten by the descendants of Anglo-Saxon 
statesmen and philanthropists who, 
just a century ago, sought to right the 
wrongs perpetrated upon Africa for 
tauree hundred years and to wipe from 
their national escutcheon the blot of 
African slavery. This signal service 
rendered by Liberia to the cause of 
humanity and justice, if she could 
point to no other achievement, is a 
cogent answer to her critics and de- 
tractors, who not infrequently are de- 
manding the reason for her political 
existence. 

In 1847 the T.iberian colonies, which 
up to this date had been governed as 
the Commonwealtn of Liberia under 


| the tutelag2 of the parent society, was 
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forced to assume the status of an in- 
dependent state in order to enforce its 
laws and protect its interests against 
foreign aggression. The circumstances 
which led to her taking this great 
“leap into the dark” at a period when, 
on account of her weakness and inex- 
perience, she needed the fostering care 
and guiding hand of some _ strong 
friend, was such that left to her no 


other choice. And it is a fact, which 


during the last twenty-five years, that 
this policy of conservatism which has 

coast 
foreign 
enterprise and push, has greatly re- 
Republic 
weakness 


kept the greater part of our 
nnd rich interior locked to 


tarded the progress of the 
and tended to national 
rather than national prosperity. But 
perhaps the cause for this unwilling- 
ness on the part of Liberia in the past 


to enlarge her intercourse with the 














THE EXECUT 

The Official Residence of 

seems not to ve generaily known, that 

this course was advised by the society; 

as the only way out of a crisis which 

had arisen and which could not be 
met under the old regime. 

lor fifty years Liberia has pursued 

a policy of strict conservatism in her 

outside world. 


This attitude has been sharply criti- 


intercourse with the 


cised and pointed to as the real cause 
of her “backwardness” by outsicers, 
who sometimes display a questionable 
eagerness to mark her forward move 
ment. 

It is generally admitted by intelli- 
gent Liberians, who are abreast with 
the developments which have taken 
place in British, French and German 
West African “spheres of influence” 
Powers of Europe engaged in West 


IVE MANSION. 
President Arthur Barclay. 


African developments may be sought 
for and in a great measure found in 
those naticns 
toward weaker races. The fever for 
the acquisition of territory and the 


the past attitude of 


founding of 
Africa, which seized Europe with such 
relentless force during the closing 
quarter of the last century, and the 
“might-over-right” policy followed by 
the Powers in the consummation of 
this object, naturally made Liberians 
shy and circumspect in their relations 
with fereigners. But if one will care- 
fully study the Liberian’s mind he 
will find there is no ingrained dispo- 


“spheres of influence” in 


sition on our part to selfishness and 
narrowness in our relations with for- 


eigners, as some have endeavored to 
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show, They will find, however, that 
the average Liberian, whether civi!- 
ized or uncivilized, is a passionate 
lover of his country and is 
for its progress and success. ‘I hey 
will find that the Liberians so 
love their independence that they wil 
avoid any that is 
likely to subvert it. 

Comparing the last attitude of 


anxious 
also 
course 


studiously 


Ku- 


rope toward Africa and the Afr’can 
with the new and more enlightenei 
thought of the present day, one is 
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who had the courage to draw public 
attention to the blunders and mis- 


takes of this short-sighted and ill-con- 
ceived policy which aimed at destroy- 
ing rather than preserving the coun- 
Europe had 
taken tutelage for the 
avowed purpose of improving, was the 
late Kingsley, a woman of un- 
common perceptiveness and judgment, 
who traveled West 
Africa with her penetrating eye 


try and people whom 


under her 


Mary 


extensively in 
and 


‘and inquisitive mind investigated on 








THE AMERICAN LEGATION. 


Large Building in Centre. 


surprised at the change 
opinion has undergone 
on that continent relative to Africa 
and the rights of Africans, After a 
long role of blunders and failures at 
colonization in West Africa by those 
Negroland, it has at last been discov- 
ered that the use of machine guns 
and punitive expecitions, the ruthiess 
waste of blood and the devastation of 
the country they have come to im- 
prove and rebuild, the dislocation of 
native rule and native institutions and 
the vbliteration of native laws and 
eustoms which form the framework 
of their social and political life under 
which they have lived and prospered 
for centuries, are not the _ best 
methods, the best regime for tangible 
colonization in West | 
first Britisher , 


agreeably 
which public 


and successful 
Africa. 


Perhaps the 


Scene, Monrovia Lib€ria, 


actual which 
key to the real cause of 
repeated and in her ‘‘West 


African Studies,’’ which she published, 


the spot conditions 
served as a 


failures, 


called “a spade a spade”? no matter 
where she found it. 

Almost simultaneous with Miss 
Kingsley’s publication there appeared 
in English journalism ‘The West 
Africa and West African Mail, jour- 
nals devoted exclusively to African 


affairs whose strong uncompromising 
advocacy of native rights and whose 


sound eniughtened views on African 
affairs generally, supplemented by sim- 
ar efforts in France and_  Ger- 
Many as well as the noble work of 
those countries to champion. the 
cause of native races—through these 


agencies in a great measure have been 


produced the new attitude and the 
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new sentiment, on all sides visible in 
Europe’s present dealing with Africa, 
the most notable examples of which 
are supplied by the wise and judicious 
statesmanship of the present day. 

beneficent policy, 
respects the 


Uncer this new, 
which recognizes and 
rights of weaker races and in which 
the spirit of Imperialism is dictated 
by Justice and Righteousness. Liberia 
may fee! justified in departing from 
the old rut of conservatism and in 
throwing wide open her doors to the 
legitimate commerce and _ enterprise 
of all nations. By a_ happy 
dence there sits at the head of the 


coinci- 


young Republic at the present time a 
man of sound progressive views who 
is capable of reorganizing | iberia’s 


present opportunities and willing to 


utilize them for the highest good of 
the nation. Looking forwarc there 
appears a brighter day for the strug 
gling Republic. The administration 
of President Barclay has already been 


marked by a larger introduction of 


foreign capital and enierprise, the 


construction of motor roads, the im 
provement of national finances, the in 
peacetul 


crease of commerce, the 


penetration and development of the 
Hinterland, and a 


tion of the indigenuus tribes 


larger incorpora- 
(Juite 
reeently a concession was granted far 
the establishment of telegraph com- 
municaiion between Liberia and Eu- 
rope. The pacitication nf our rich 
interior and the organization of law 
and order in those regions which un- 
energy of the 
progressing 


der the indomitable 
present government is 
satisfactorily opens a rich and hither- 
to untouched field for the capital'st 
and investor who possess the initia- 
tive and the faith to launch a new 
enterprise, Dutch, French and Liber- 
ian travelers, traversing our Hinter- 
land, have all called attention to its 
mineral richness. Anderson, the Li- 
berian explorer and cartographer, who 
made his explorations in northwest- 
ern Liberia in 1868, exactly thirty 


|eountry and Europe has 
| steadily. The 


years before the French mission of 
Hostains d’Ollone, and Captain Rich- 
ard Watkins, another Liberian travel- 
er, who penetrated the interior of 
southwestern Liberia to a distance 
of about 150 miles as early as 1845, 
have both testified to the free use of 
gold by the natives of the backlands. 

But perhaps Liberia’s greatest 
wealth lies in her unbroken forest of 
mahogany and other furniture and 
hardwoods, and her immense vegeta- 
tion of rubber and fiber plants. Over 
twenty varieties of rubber have been 
found in the Liberian forest, some of 


which belongs to the first grade of 
African rubber. In 180 a monopoly 
for the collection and exportaiicn of 
rubber was granted an English syndi- 
cate, but this restriction has been re- 
moved by recent enactment. 

It is remarkable that although Li 
beria is an off-shvot of America, found- 
ed by American philanthropy, her 
form of government, laws anc polity 
framed after that of the great Re- 
public, and the further fact hat a 
large percentage of her citizens, the 


Negrves, are bound to Liberia by the 


ties of a common race, Liberia seems 
to have dropped almost entirely out 
inde- 


with- 


of American thought since the 
pendence of Liberia and the 
drawal of the society that founded 
her, if we except the interest mani- 
American mis- 


shall 


fested toward her by 
sionary societies to which Il 
shortly refer. 

In the large and constantly increas- 
ing over-sea trade carried on between 
Liberia and foreign countries not an 
American sail is seen in 
Thirty years ago a consider- 
able trade was carried on between 
this country and American in Amer- 
stopped, 


any of our 


ports. 


ican bottoms, but this has 
owing to the failure to replace sail by 
steamers of greater speed and facili- 
ties. 

Meanwhile shipping between this 
increased 


Elder-Dempster Line, 
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under the pushful management of Sir 
Alfred Jones, has a weekly and fort- 
nightly service to Liberia. The great 
Woermann Line of Hamburg, 
example of push and 
serves the Republic with 
of steamers, so that there is hardly a 
day that the German flag is not seen 
in one of our 
maintains a 
very 


enterprise, 


four lines 


France and 
fortnightly 
recently the 


ports. 
Spain each 
and 
Hamburg-American line established a 
The  Liberians. 
preference for 
American products, must supply their 
Hlamburg, 
heavy charges 
rising from double freights and the re- 


service, great 


service to Liberia. 


with their taste and 


wants via _ TLiverpool or 
which, on account of 
handling of goods, renders American 
products expensive and thereby pre- 
vents the expansion of commerce be- 
tween the two countries. 

The establishment of steam com- 
munication between the two countries 
this difficulty and 
together the mother 
When it is 
enter- 


would overcome 


bring closer 
country and her offspring. 
remembered that American 
prise and American money (the Amer- 
ican colonization having up to 1867 ex- 
pended $2,600,000) founded the colo- 
which have become the 
Liberia, and the further 
the greatest social problem 
of that country—the problem, 
which is more and more 
acute— will find in immigration to Li- 
beria a nappy and equitable solution, 
there would seem to be strong reasons 
why America should become Liberia’s 
“next best friend.” Whatever may 
have been the traditions which in the 
past have withheld that government 
from taking a deeper interest in West 
\frica and particularly Liberia, it 
would seem that they have under- 
gone a radical change recently, under 
the progressive spirit and matchless 
statesmanship of President Roosevelt. 


nies since 
Republic of 
fact that 
race 
becoming 


Among the most urgent needs of 
Liberia is that of immigration. A 


country with an area of nearly 45,000 


another | 


square miles and a civilized and gov- 
erning population estimated at only 
30,000 is an extraordinary spectacle. 
We need immigrants to build up the 
waste places; to plant strong and in- 
dustrial centers in the rich and virgin 
backlands and on the Manoh, the Ma- 
kona and the Cavalla Rivers, which 
form the frontiers of the Republic. We 
need plant Christian 
civilization in our remote Hinterland 
and to teach the 2,000,000 indigenous 
peaceful pursuits of 


accessians to 


population the 
western civilization. 

than 
American 


This America can betier do 
any other country, The 
Negro, with training and 
preparation behind him, iss the very 
material for this great work. If with- 
in the next five years 50,000 industri- 
intelligent Negroes 
Liberia through 
the unstinted and good 
conscience of the American nation; 
and if, as in the case of the Israel- 
ites on leaving Egypt, they should 
come, not in poverty and rags, but by 
a generous hand and a fair proportion 
of the accumulated wealth which their 
ancestors vy bitter toil 
the American people during the cruel 


years of 


ous, thrifty and 


should be settled in 
generosity 


amassed for 


days of slavery, America will have 
then performed a great humanitarian 
act and discharged an _ indisputable 


moral debt which she owes to Africa 
and the African. 

need of Liberia is 
I do not hold the 


Another great 
Christian education. 
view of some, that Christianity and 
Christian missions have effected no 
good in the moral and educational up- 
life of Africa, and that Mohammedan- 
ism is the religion best suited to the 
natives of this country. On the con- 
trary, I hold a decidedly opposite view. 
1 admit that Christianity, as it is 


sometimes seen among some of the 


western votaries, is a deformity; that 
the rule of conduct taught in the ‘‘Ser- 
mon on the Mount” and the “Golden 
tule’ 
‘by the custodians and 


is not infrequently disregarded 
propagandists 
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the blind 
greed for 


| 
of that religion in rush for 


empire and the but 
this is equally true of most creeds, not 


gold; 


excepting even Mohammedanism. 
The fact is that 
ists today owes an 
gratitude for the untiring 
mis- 


Liberia as she ex- 
indisputable debt 
of national 
and self-sacrificing labors of the 
sions established there by the Protest- 
ant and Methodist Episcopal Churches 
half a 
important 


of America, which for century 


have played a most part 
and conspicuous part in the moral and 
religious uplift and educational train- 
ing of the people of this Republic, and 
whose work in civilizing, Christianiz- 
ing and prevaring for citizenship the | 


indigenous population forms one of 
the most brilliant chapters in the his- 
tory of African missions. 

the mentioned 
wider field for educationa! and 
with 
Ilere 
again is a golden opportunity for the 
American people, who alone have mis- 
and 


Under new regime 


above a 


missionary work opens. Along 


the flag should go the church. 


sions in Liberia, to do a great 


noble work for Africa. 


Through the open door which Li- 
beria holds out to her will America 
utilize her present opportunities for 


promoting the civilization and regener- 
ation of the “Dark Continent?” 
Monrovia, Liberia. 





THE LIBERIAN DEVELOPMENT AS- 
SOCIATION. 

It will prove gratifying, we are sure, 
to all of and especially 
interested in the question 
Liberia, West Coast 
Africa, that through Mr. Charles Hall 
Adams, Liberian Consulate General, 
we have able to effect an ar- 
rangement with the Liberian Govern- 
ment whereby each person immigrating 
to that Republic from the United 
States through our association will re- 
shelter and food fer 3 months, 
the government, free of 
and each family of two or more 


our readers 


those of | 


immigration to 


been 


ceive 


provided by 


charge 


persons will be granted 25 acres of 
land and each adult, single (man or 
woman) ten acres. A townsite will 


also be granted providing location for 
church, school, houses and other build- 
order 
fullest 


ings of a publie character. In 


that our readers may have the 


possible information regarding this ar- 
rangement, we quote below, the letter 
sent to Mr. Adams by Honorable F. 
KE. R. Johnson, secretary of State for 


the Republic of Liberia. 


REPUBLIC OF LIBERIA, 


Department of State, 
Monrovia, January 30th, 1908. 
Sir: 
honor to acknowledge | 
your communication of the 
relative to the Liberian De-! 


I have the 
receipt of 


18th ulto., 


velopment association, and their desire 
o obtain a grant from the Republic 
of land located in the interior and ac- 
cessible to the 

Your said communication was sub- 
mitted to the government for their 
consideration and I am directed to say 
that they would be willing to place at 
the disposal of the company a tract 
of land in the vicinity of the Findley 
mountains in Grand Bassa County suf- 
to enable it to allot to 





coast. 


ficiently large 
each family 25 acres and to each adult 
and 


which to 


single man or woman 10 acres, 


could also be granted on 


locate churches, school houses, ete. 
The surveys could be carried out while 
the colonists are acclimatising. 

It must be understood however, ‘that 
Liberia, 


land is 


emigrating to 
allotment of 
take the 
Republic. 


all persons 


must before al 


made to them, oath of al- 


legiance to the 


In reference to your query whether 


it would be desirable for the colonists 


to take with them cattle from America, 
I beg to say that a very good breed 
of cattle can be obtained in Liberia 


that in my opinion it would be 


advantageous to 


and 
more procure these 

would be for the colonists to 
with them from America 
both owing to expense it would entail 
dangers incident to the acclima- 
tisation of the animals, 

There the 
the importation of horses which do not 
They might how- 


than it 
bring cattle 
and 
objections to 


are same 


thrive on the coast. 
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ever, bring with them donkeys which 
are more hardy animals and stand the 
climate better than horses. 

The government is willing to make 
arrangements for the reception of the 
colonists, giving them rations for three 
months and shelter during that period, 
and will also transport them from the 
coast to the site on which they are to 
be located. 

| would advise that the emigrants 
bring with them light carts (bullocks 
are’ generally used in Liberia for 
hauling carts), guns for hunting pur- 
poses, etc. 

With best wishes, I have the honor 
to be, 

Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
F. E. R. JOHNSON, 
Secretary of State. 
Hon. Chas. Hall Adams, 
Consul General, 
etc., etc. 

We have also a letter from Hon. 
James J. Dossen, the present vice 
president of the Republic of Liberia 
which is also gratifying to us and will 
doubtless prove so to our readers. Mr. 
Dossen’s letter follows: 


SENATE, REPUBLIC OF LIBERIA. 


Monrovia, January 24th, 1908. 
Hon. Chas, Hall Adams, 

My Dear Mr. Adams: 

Your letter relating to the organiza- 
tion of The Liberian Development As- 
sociation was received this morning 
and I have already shown it to several 
statesmen including the President 
himself. I may state that any such 
movement would meet with a large 
measure of sympathy and encourage- 
ment, especially at this moment, and 
it is to be hoped that the idea will not 
die before maturing, as, sad to say, too 
many similar movements have. I 
heartily endorse your idea of plant 
ing the colony on the Cavalla frontier, 
and, | may mention that already three 
settlements have been laid out which 
are practically unsettled, owing to the 
fact, that we have had no accessions 
to Cape Palmas since they were sur 


veyed, now some ten years ago. Thess 


settlements are about forty miles from 
the mouth of the Cavalla and about 
twenty miles from the port of Harper 
by land. I may mention that at the 
mouth of the river there is the port 
of River Cavalla, so that for shipping 
purposes there is a water-way from 
any of the three settlements straight 
to this port. There is plenty of land 
around and a heavy forest of mahog- 
any and hardwoods. It is my firm 
opinion that if the colony should come 
to this section there would be open to 
them a great future for prosperity, 
agriculturally and commercially. The 
richness and fertility of the soil in 
this section is proverbial so that noth- 
ing would be wanting in this relation. 
I may state that I have just introduced 
a bill in the Senate for the construc- 
tion and equipment of a road from 
Harper to the Cavalla. It is not pro- 
posed to lay rail tracks in the first in- 
stance, but it will be constructed so 
as to accommodate such locomotives 
as steam-trolleys, traction-engines and 
such like; perhaps you can assist me 
with some advice and specifications 
of locomotives best suited for such 
roads. I shall await this information 
with much interest. I wrote you a 
long letter before I left Cape Palmas, 
in which I solicited advice on several 
points; I regret not having heard any- 
thing from you on the subject. There 
is a strong desire to draw nearer to 


|} America in every way. I may state 
ithat our neighbors, the English and 


French are pressing us hard; and, at- 
tention intuitively turns toward 
America. 
Yours very faithfully, 
JAMES J. DOSSEN. 


REASONS WHY 


TEN STRONG 
THRIFTY AND ENTERPRISING 
NEGROES OF THE UNITED 


STATES SHOULD TAKE UP 

LAND IN LIBERIA, 

Ist. The Negro race is in need of 
an opportunity to prove social effi- 
ciency, the conduct of governmental 
machinery and strong commercial 
development. Liberia is the only re- 


public which has no hampered provi- 
retarding influences to pre- 


sions or 
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vent the Negroes from  accomplish- 


ing such purposes. 


2nd. Liberia is a Negro Republic, | 


founded by black men, controlled by 
black men and holds out to black men 
the hrightest prospects for 
the future. 

ord. <As is often declared by men 
of broad vision, wide experience and 
wisdom, many of whom are _ promi- 
nent in public life, the Negro can 
never enjoy complete political and 
civil rights in the southern states. In 
other words, the Negro can never en- 
joy complete equality before the law 
with all other men, at least in the 
southern states. In Liberia there 
are no barriers whatever to the Ne- 
advancement in political, civil 


possible 


groes’ 
or social life. 

fth. The genius of the Negro is 
dwarfed in the United States by being 
forced to the background in the pro- 
fessions, in the trades and in impor- 
tant civic pursuits because there is no 
hope or the shadow of inducement for 
Negro boys and girls to enter the 
professions of electrical, mechanical 
and civil engineering and other im- 
portant industrial pursuits; thus they 
fail to qualify themselves for such oc- 
cupations. But in Liberia, every Ne- 
gro is encouraged to aspire and work 
for the highest possible development 
of his brain and brawn. 

5th. In the United States the Ne- 
gro must abide by the laws made by 
white men, however iniquitous and 
unjust such laws may operate against 
him; but in Liberia, the Negro makes 
his own laws to govern himself. 

6th. The commerce of the United 
States is practically in the control 
and monopoly of white men. Negroes 
are shut out of the larger commer- 
cial activities, but in Liberia the Ne- 
gro is the director of the country’s 
prosperity and 
tion from farm 


occupies every posi- 
laborer to president 

7th. Tue diminution of the Ne- 
gro as an economic and _ industrial 
factor in the country on account of 
the cheap foreign labor, renders his 
position a perilous and uncertain one 
In Liberia he cannot be forced out of 
labor by alien population 


8th. Success in farming, export 


ing, manufacturing of every kind, 
mining, civil, electrical, structural 
ind mechanical engineering, railroad 
construction, lumbering and various 
ther industries are the larger oppor- 
tunities which Liberia offers to the 
Negro. It is stupid, to say the least, 
for the American Negroes’. to turn 
their backs upon these glorious oppor- 
tunities 
9th. Life, 
of happiness are the 
which every sane, self-respecting citi- 
zen desires in every land. These 
blessings are denied the larger por- 
tion of the Negro population in the 


liberty and the pursuit 


blessings 


United States. Liberia offers these 
blessings to every Negro who will 
declare his allegiance to the Repub- 
lic. 

10th. These and many other good, 


sensible reasons may be offered why 
the Negro should emigrate to Libe- 
ria, but in addition to the above, we 
assert that if five or six hundred of 
the more prosperous and independ- 
ent Negroes of the United States 
each year, the 
racial conflicts 


would go to Liberia 


stress of present 


would be lessened, and greater  free- 
dom and larger opportunities would 


Negroes who re- 
main in this country. Thrifty and 
Negroes of the United 
equipped by 


be accorded those 
ambitious 
States, who have been 
normal and high school training, will 
find in Liberia a field for the largest 
possible development and _ indépend- 
ence. He who wishes to be a whole 
instead of half a man, he who 
ruled, 


man 
wishes to rule rather than be 
he who wishes.to live the life of dig- 
nity and independence, will see in the 
Republic of Liberia a chance to be- 
gin life over again in a way that is 
inspiring and hopeful in a degree not 
possible to conceive of in the United 


States. 
ORGANIZATION AND PURPOSE. 


The Liberian Development associa- 
tion was organized in September, 
1907, for the purpose of progressive 
American Negroes to 
Africa, for the 
social im- 


emigration of 
Liberia, West 
industrial and 


Coast 


econon ic 
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provement of Liberia, and the culti- 
vation of the commercial value of her 
hinterland, as well as for the moral | 
and intellectual improvement of the| 
natives. The officers are as follows: | 
Hon. Francis H. Warren of Detroit, 
Mich., president; Walter F. Walker, | 
secretary and treasurer, 749 Shawmut | 
avenue, Boston, Mass. The effort of | 
the association is to carry at least 500 | 
thrifty, industrial, self-supporting Ne- 
groes to Liberia next November} 
(1908) to form a colony in the hinter- 

land, probably in the region of Ny 

anka, about ninety-five miles from the 
coast, on the Cavalla river. This 
section of Liberia forms the limit of 
the Liberian territory on the south- | 
east next to the French possessions, 
and is known to be healthy and invit- 
ing. Such a settlement would be a 

check upon the French government 

preventing further encroachment on 

Liberian territory. 

The suecess of this movement 
seems assured. We are in touch with 
persons throughout the United States 
who will join the first party. Each 
individual will have sufficient funds 
at his command to ensure self-sup- 
port for at least one vear after arriv- 
ing in Liberia, 

We are 
tribute the sum of $25,000 for the pur- 


asking the public to con- 


pose of aiding us in Jaunching an in- 
dustrial school for the benefit of the 
which school we shall start 
immediately upon our arrival in Li- 
beria. We need an additional $600 
to pay expenses of a superintendent 
who will precede the party and _ lo- 
cate the territory which we have in 
mind. We very much hope that you 
will help this good cause. We have 
studied the Negro question very care- 
fully, and we firmly believe that if a 
limited number of well-equipped Ne 
groes from the United States would 
go to Liberia just at this time, a great 
assistance would be rendered the 
black republic, and large, hopeful 
development would soon result from 
their efforts. This is a worthy cause 
and we hope that it will engage your 
serious consideration. Our move- 
ment has the indorsement of Dr. 
Booker T. Washington and other dis- 


natives, 


tinguished men throughout the coun- 
try. Any contribution which you 
will make may be sent to Mr. Walter 
F. Walker, secretary and treasurer, 
714 Shawmut avenue, Boston, Mass. 


NEWS ABOUT AFRICA. 


The following article by Mr. Cha:les 
Alexander, publisher of Alexander’s 
Magazine and Vice-President of the 
Liberian Development Association, is 
worth the serious consideration of 
every American Negro who has the in- 
terest of the race at heart and who 
desires to see a glowing future for 
the Republic of Liberia. This article 
was written for the Christmas num- 
ber of the Detroit Informer, Detroit, 
Michigan, edited and published by 
Hon. Francis H. Warren. 


DOES LIBERIA WANT US, OR DO 
WE WANT LIBERIA? 


That is a srlendid and beautiful dcoc- 
trine which teaches the Brotherhood 
of Man and the Fatherhood of God. 
That is a more beautiful dcct ine 
which teaches that brotherly love 
which regards the whole human spe- 
cies as one common family and binds 
together men of different couniries, 
tongues, races, customs and widely di- 
vergent opinions and ideas. This doc- 
trine will solve many perplexing prob- 
lems on this earth. This brot! erly 
love will point the talented ten'h to 
the way of greatest usefulness, as well 
as mark out the path of real se vice 
for those of mediocre attainments. 
This doctrine of the brotherhood of 
man and of brotherly love is gai:ing 
ground among the Negroes cf the 
United States and men of broad vi-ion, 
large sympathies and wisdom, see in 
the spread of this doctrine the hope 
and promise of a glorious future for 
the race. It is, as I see it, the com- 
prehension of this doctrine that impells 
me to undettake a much needed work 
in Liberia, West Coast of Africa. It is 
not so much a question with me as 
to whether Liberia wants my service 
as it is the more important question, 
Do we, as progressive, intelligent and 
industrious Negroes, want Liberia? 


Are we prepared to grasp and use ad- 
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vantageously and profitably the great 
natural opportunities offered in this 
glorious republic of black people? Are 
we fully prepared and equipped to de- 
velop power and potentiality in govern- 
ment? If we are, then we need Li- 
beria whether Liberia wants us or 
not. 

The man of genius, of training, of 
skill, or of special literary talent, may 
render humanity a great and impor- 
tant service if he uses his peculiar 
gifts to that end. His contributions to 
civilization may help or hinder back- 
ward races according to the attitude 
he assumes toward them. If he is cold 
and unsympathetic in his attitude, or 
if he is biased or 
chill their aspirations and hinder them 
seriously in their upward strivings in 
proportion as he comes in contact with 
them. But if he is sympathetic, con- 
siderate and charitable, he will inspire 
and help the discerning members of 
these backward races. I say this be- 
cause I find that there are many Ne- 
groes living under favorable circum- 
stances and surrounded by ordinary 
comforts in the United States who are 
disposed to make light of Liberia and 
regard with suspicion and sometimes 
contempt, any suggestion that they 
ought to go to Liberia and help de- 
velop the country. 
the idea of lending assistance to the 
struggling native Africans in their ef- 
fort to build up and maintain an inde- 
pendent state. And again, there are 
thousands of Negroes who are fairly 
well educated, who show thrift and en- 
terprise and average intelligence, but 
who know absolutely nothing about 
Liberia and its development. 

Freedom is the greatest blessing 
which the Negroes who have gone to 
Liberia now enjoy, and t° »y have built 
up in a very brief period of time a 
very remarkable and substantial gov- 
ernment, one that is this day com- 
manding attention and 
arousing much interest and discussion. 
Freeaom responsibility. Re- 
sponsibility gives rise to necessity. 
Necessity is the mother of invention 
and the foster mother of industry. In- 
dustry begets wealth and wealth in- 
dependence and independence demands 
recognition and will have it. It is 


These people scorn 


mnsiderable 


brings 








prejudiced, he will! 





perfectly clear to me that in the south- 
ern states the Negroes will never have 
absolute freedom. Certain opportuni- 
ties will be accorded them to develop 
the agricultural resources of the coun- 
try and to engage in profitable occu- 
pations, but the sort of freedom which 
makes a man a man and a citizen, and 
a telling factor in the working ma- 
chinery of government, is a thing that 
will be denied the Negro for many cen- 
turies to come in the southern states. 

Under the restrictive laws and regu- 
lations of the South, the Negro will 
never be able to develop all his pow- 
ers. It is impossible, under the cir- 
cumstances, for the Negro to even do 
his best. Liberia offers the only op- 
portunity for the Negro to develop all 
of his talents to the fullest extent and 
to make of himself a potent factor in 
the body politic. Despite all criticism, 
impediments and strife, Libseria is 
steadily rising in the estimation of the 
civilized world, and if under the guid- 
ance of the wise men, several hundred 
well-equipped Negro men and women 
of the United States can be led to take 
up land in the Republic, develop the 
natural resources of that rich and fer- 
tile country, in the next twenty-five or 
thirty years Liberia will be one of the 
most important contributors to west- 
ern civilization known to the world. 
If the Negro of the United States re- 
fuses to accept this giave responsi- 
bility and splendid opportunity, he has 
himself alore to Under the 
stress of commercial activities in the 
United States and with the competi- 
tion which saps the very blood from 
men’s veins in the struggle for exist- 
ence which characterizes the northern 
section of our republic, the Negro is 


blame. 


kept virtually on the outer edge of our 
ommercial activities. He is the un- 


der dog in the struggle for life; he has 


never been able to acauire sufficient 
money to get a controlling interest in 
anything that is really big in the 
United States; but in Liberia, with the 
expenditure of one-half the energy 
and less than half of the capital re- 
quired in this country, the Negro 
could prove himself an important fac- 
tor in the development of that Repub- 
lic. Liberia may not need the Amer- 
ican Negro (this is probably true of 
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every small Republic), but the Amer- 
ican Negro wants what Liberia has in 
store for him. If the manly, the pro- 
gressive and well equipped men and 
women of the Negro race want free- 
dom, security in the exercise of man- 
hood rights, just treatment before the 
law, and opportunities to prove their 
social want Li- 


efficiency, then they 


beria, the only free Negro Republic 


on earth. 


INDIAN SUMMER. 


The zephyr’s soft feet o’er the pas- 
tures now play, 
The hazes of autumn have 
the sun's light, 
A southerly warmth in the valleys low 
lay, 
And peacefully slept in the arms 
the night. 


veiled 


The birds have departed, and song on 
the breeze 
Is hushed, until summer no more to 
be heard, 
The talons of beauty cling not to the 
trees, 
The leaf from’ the twig, too, hath 
flown with the bird. 


The hare and the partridge by hunter 
pursued, 
The deer on the hillside or by the 
still stream, 
Now pause by the brush to be 
lv viewed, 


placid- 


Completing the picture of autumn’s 
day dream. 


The zephyr’s fond fingers fret gently 
my hair, 
The feet of the wind vex but little 
the lake, 

The tempest is still and th 
cane’s scare, 
Disturbs not earth’s 

peace doth not wake. 
Our autumn cometh, may 


hurri 


bosom, its 


man’s In- 


dian summer bide, 
Our winter waiteth but one ebl 
flow of tide. 
—Perry 
New Salem, Mass. 


and 


Marshall. 


PEACE RALLYING SONG. 


Sung by Maria Freeman-Gray at An- 
1ual Sunve: of Pennsy.vania Peace Su 
ciety, 12-3, 1901. 

Again we see the glory of the coming 
of the Lord, 

gain we hear a trumpet calling men 

to march abroad, 

And unsheath again the lightning of 
Truth’s swift two-edged sword, 

For God is marching on. 

We see an army forming in the tu- 
mults of the mart 

In the striving of the Nation, in the 
pulsing of her heart, 

White her lips and pale her features; 

yet we see the people start, 


For God is marching on. 


It is the peaceful rousing, yet ‘tis 
mightier than war, 

‘Tis a moving of the humble; yet they 
never shall withdraw, 

Until Justice, Right and Freedom have 
been realized in law, 


For Truth is marching on. 


Through azges comes our message, 
“Love is truest liberty, 
And the 


nation that is free.” 


nation that is righteous is the 
Hear ye, souls of men, a message, that 
transfigures history, 


For God is marching on. 


The brave and true then rally at the 
sound of marching feet, 
For we answer to a trumpet that shall 
never call retreat, 
And we march beneath a banner that 
shall 
While God goes marching on.—Ex,. 


never know defeat, 


The above is a peace version of Julia 
Ward Howe’s * sattle Hymn of the Re- 


public.” 
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ANNOUNCEMENT ! 


| CHARLES ALEXANDER, Editor and Publisher of 


Alexander's Magazine, an illustrated monthly, devoted 





exclusively to the moral and educational interests of the Negro 
race, has been invited by Tougaloo University, Alcorn College, 
Industrial High School of Okalona and the Utica Normal and 
Industrial Institute, all of Mississippi, to deliver a series of 
addresses before the students and faculty of these institutions 
during the early part of April. Mr. Alexander will speak on 
the following subjects : 

‘DEALING WITH MR. HUMBUG,” (A discussion of 
the race problem. ) 

** PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR, THE POET,” (Being a 
tribute to the great Negro Poet. ) 

ONE HOUR WITH NEGRO WRITERS,” (Being the 
story of the Negro’s literary achievements. ) 


“JOURNALISM AND THE PRINTING ART.” 


sees emcees ee ee ee ee ee a a a ee ee eee ee 


Be diciacdbe die dicdicalicdicdicclicdicdicdt HK. tS eB ee ee ee 


‘*LIBERIA AND THE AMERICAN NEGRO.” 


Mr. Alexander has been-engaged in journalism for nearly 
twenty years. He is a teacher of the Printing Art and the 
author of a text book on printing, which was written while 
he was teaching at the Tuskegee Institute and improved upon 
while engaged in teaching at Wilberforce University, (Ohio. ) 
He will visit the following cities while in the state: Meredian, 
Jackson, Vicksburg, Mound Bayou and Natchez Ministers 


desiring to have Mr. Alexander speak to their congregations 


should write for terms immediately. Address : 
CHARLES ALEXANDER. 714 Shawmut Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. 
SEE EE EEE EE PEE EEE EEEEE EEE EEE EEE HF t tee hh 444444444 
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THE NEGRO’S DEBT TO 
IANS. 


UNITAR- 


I am asked to give some account of 
the part the Unitarians have taken in 
advancing the moral and intellectual 
condition of the Negro. It is not easy 
to separate their contribution to this 
cause from that of many other willing 
and honored helpers; and I am 
that so it is; for there is sweeter 
sic than the blowing of denominational 


trumpets; and every sect has more 
occasion for humility than for boast- 
ing. 

But the Unitarians, who have no| 


Fatherhood of God, the 
Brotherhood of Man, and the Leader- 
ship of Jesus, are heavily bound by 
their own principles to stand firmly for 


trinity save the 


freedom, justice, gooa will and enlight- | 


enment; and they betray their own 
cause whenever they’ are indifferent 
to the welfare of their wronged and 


struggling brethren of any race or con- 
dition. 

In Booker Washington’s recent speech 
in Symphony hall, Boston, at the open- 
ing of the great International Congress 
of Religious Liberals, he paid this 


tribute to the Unitarians and their as- | 


sociates: 


“T join all the more heartily in this 


festival of religious freedom of thought | 


and activity because my race in Am- 
erica, as has been true of the op- 
pressed in all lands, owes a peculiar 
debt of gratitude to those of the lib- 
eral faith. 

“When fire comes into contact with 
dynamite or powder, something hap- 
pens. The two cannot dwell together 
in peace; and, when the religion that 


is pure and undefiled comes into con- 
tact with slavery, oppression and ig- 
norance, something always happens. 
The two cannot dwell together in 
peace. So, when the experiment was 
tried of having great the lib- 
eral faith inhabit the same country 
with slavery, the outcome was failure. 
Slavery, with its results, could not live 
in the same country and in peace by 
the side of Abraham Lincoln, James 
Russell Lowell, Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow, John Greenleaf 


souls of 


William Lloyd Garrison, Wendell Phil- 
lips, Theodore Parker, 
Curtis, 


George William 


William Ellery Channing, 


glad | 
mu- | 


Whittier, | 





| James Freeman Clarke, and our own 
living saint and sage, Edward Everett 


|Hale. I repeat that, when = slavery 
touched these great souls, something 
|happened; and the institution of hu- 


man slavery was forever banished from 
our land, and the world was convinced 
anew that it was impossible for human 
| bondage and oppression to dwell in 
peace in the same land with education 
and religious freedom.” 
Dr. Channing, the first 
of such “liberal faith” in America was 
|“always young for liberty,’ and he 
sowed broadcast on both continents the 
vital seeds of brotherhood, peace, in- 
telligence and reverence for our com- 
mon humanity. Not all the Unitarian 
|pulpits were outspoken for the rights 
of man; not all the people in the pews 
were ready and willing to accept the 
gospel of equality. Not even the 
Friends and Free Baptists were unani- 
mous in their brave protest against 
what Wesley had called “the sum of 
}all villainies.” But the prevailing drift 


great leader 


with them, and with the Unitarians 
set strongly in that direction. And 
when slavery was laid in its bloody 


grave, and spiritual weapons were in- 
voked for the contest with its very 
lively ghost, and for the overthrow of 
ignorance and race prejudice, it was 
natural that men and women who had 


been taught that the Golden Rule is 
more important than all creeds and 
ceremonies should have been among 


the first to volunteer as helpers and 
instructors of the emancipated blacks. 
Organized Unitarianism has a very 


small constituency in the Unitarian 
states—not over 450 working churches, 
and many of these weak and struggling 
for life; yet from their ranks and 
purses have been drawn a notably 
large part of the personnel and re- 


|sources of educational work among! the 
Negroes of the South. Mr. Washington 
probably points to the secret of their 
moral strength and their numerical 
weakness when he places it ‘“‘to the 
credit of American Unitarians, that 
they always stand ready to sacrifice 
the reward for work that shows itself 


merely in increased church plants, de- 
nominational numbers and financial 
statistics, in order that they may per- 
form the higher work of spreading the 
spirit of service and religious freedom 
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and toleration; hence it is that Unitar- 
ians are likely to find more evidences 
of the fruits of their efforts outside of 
their immediate church circles than 
within them.” 

CHARLES GORDON AMES. 





Fighting on The Congo, By Herbert 
Strang, Bobbs-Merrill Company, In- 
dianapolis. 

Certainly in the awful situation 
which has existed in the Congo Free 
State for years is material for a 
powerful story. Herbert Strang, an 
English author, has taken advantage 
of the opportunity offered in his book 
“Fighting on the Congo.” Whether 
he has written a tale which will live, 
as Uncle Tom’s Cabin has lived, is t 
be proved. He has labored under one 
great difficulty, namely, that of mak- 
ing his primitive characters at once 
true to life and interesting. The Con- 
eo native is primitive in his develop- 
ment and habits, and when told of in 
story must be made to talk and ac 
as he actually would in life, else the 
book will be open to the objection of 
unnaturalness, and will not serve its 
purpose of enlisting genuine sympa- 
thy for the Congolese. Strang does 
not seem. to the writer of this review, 
to have drawn an especially convinc- 
ing picture of the Congo natives. He 
seems to have endowea them too mucl 
with the civilized white man’s ways 
of thought and action. Those who 
have been in the Congo, however, 
bear witness that the natives are not 
by any means so different from the 
white man in their thinking and act- 
ing as might be expected. 

At any rate, Strang has written an 
interesting story, and one which will 
be sure to give its readers a more 
vivid appreciation of what conditions 
in the Congo really are. 

Though the author’s prime motive 
is to awaken sympathy, his aim has 
been of course, to tell a tale which 
will stand on its own merits. This 
he has succeeded in doing. 

John Daniels. 


' 


NEW LIGHT ON THE’ IMMIGRA- 
TION QUESTION. 


Races and Immigrants In America, By 
John R. Commons, The Macwiillan 
Company. 

Professor John R. Commons’ new 
book, “Races and Immigrants in 
America,” proves to be a very inter- 
esting and very thorough treatise on 
a subject which is of constantly in- 
creasing importance to America and 
Americans. 

The work shows the effect of care- 
ful and extensive preparation and sets 
forth in a convenient and _ readable 
manner the leading characteristics of 
the great alien influx of the _ past 
thirty years with its attendant social 
and political problems. 

Professor Commons impresses one 
as dealing fairly with almost every 
aspect of the question and as drawing 
inferences from carefully selected 
data, and not from _ hastily formed 
opinions influenced by prejudice. His 
outlook seems to be, on the whole, 
optimistic and he seems to believe 
that with certain necessary regula- 
tions and precautions we may find in 
immigration a source of strength 
rather than weakness. Altogether it 
is one of the most interesting books 
out on the subject. 

Frank P. Tebbetts 


THE NERVOUS SYSTEM OF JESUS. 
By Salvarona. : 

Henry G. Walters, Publisher, Lang 

horne, Bucks County, Pennsylvania. 

1907. Price 50 cents net. 

The pamphlet purports to treat of 
“religious mental dynamics” or “the 
science which treats of the sub-con- 
scious action of mental, moral and 
nervous forces in their relation to re- 
ligious miracles.” The following 
from the opening sentences” gives a 
good idea of the attitude and purpose 
of the author: “Yonder sign in the 
sky of civilization foretells, that, for 
Christianity, the most poetic and ro- 
mantic of all religions, to continue 
her power on earth, she must adopt 
the scientific method.” 


With this general ide: in mind, 
there is a deal of writing attempting 
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that the mind of Jesus owes 
posterity to a kind 
of transcendental physical substance 
ealled “nervous force’ which under 
various conditions produces dynamic 
physiological effects. In course of the 
reasoning, nerve and mind wires are 
measured to 1-1200 of an inch on one 
page, heads of various religious col- 
leges in America are condemned in un- 
measured terms on the next and the 
whole is followed by a “Farm Bal- 
lad” the tone of which is brought out 
by these two sample lines: 

“Flavor your Soup of Suggestion with 
a garnishing made out of Joy; 
when Peelin’ th’ Onions of 
Trouble th’ smarting can never 
annoy.” 

The somewhat extended analysis of 
the senses and nerves of Jesus in ac- 
cordance with the so-called psycholo- 
gical method is a curious, extraordi- 
nary and interesting psyschological 
document from more than one point 
of view. 

The last 


to show 
its influence on 


Then, 


two chapters of the work 
are taken up with an exposition of 
the weakness of love and a_ setting 
forth of the sensations of a religious 
medium with little known bits of 
rhyming verse interspersed at every 
possible opportunity. 

Altogether one is impressed by the 
fact that the mind of the author 
works along lines which are decidedly 
out of the ordinary. Suffice to say 
that at least he furnishes in his pam- 
phlet one example in proof of at least 
the second half of his following strik- 
ing statement: “Because the church 
has unwearyingly neglected the scien- 
tific method, fanaticisms are spring- 
ing up everywhere with more than 
tropical luxuriance and splendor.” 





OUR SWEETEST SONGS ARE 
THOSE THAT TELL OF SAD- 
DEST THOUGHT. 


Out of the awful deeps of agony must 
roll 
sweetest accents of the lone ex- 
piring soul. 
Not in the gladsome sunshine of love’s 
joyful morn, 
Were glory’s mighty melodies in beau- 
ty born. 


The 


Not in the garden fair of flowers re- 
freshed with dew, 

mid their odors sweet and blos- 
soms blooming new, 

‘neath the sound of music, glad 
with dancing song, 

But in the night of sorrow dark with 

grief and long. 


And 


Not 


Not in the.gleeful spring, with sum- 
mer’s footsteps nigh, 

With gladness on the wing and music 
in the sky, 

when the brooks rejoice 
meadow lands are gay, 

when with winter’s frost 
wrinkled brow is gray. 


Not and 


life’s 


But 


Not when fair favor follows every foot- 
print made, 

Not when acclaim and flowers are on 
fame’s altar laid, 

Not when gold’s gilded offerings lie at 
honor’s feet, 

Nor when fond worship’s idol] sits in 
glory’s seat; 


‘mid acclaim’s wild accents, holi- 

est thought is born, 

But when the soul with torture’s labor 
hath been torn; 

On Tabor’s top in tents of bliss I may 
not bide, 

But in obscure Gethsemene 

must hide. 


Not 


my toils 
—Perry Marshall. 
New Salem, Mass. 


A SMILE AT THE MOON’S’ RIM- 
PLED FACE IN THE STREAM. 


Farewell to the scenes that have glad- 
dened my vision, 

Fond scenes that forever must 

from my view, 

day stands to 

decision, 

That calls from my lips this reluc- 
tant adieu. 


fade 


The witness the final 


Yon sentinel mountain*, beclouded by 
sadness, 
Ye hills and ye vales that still slum- 
ber between, 
Ye winds on the meadows, declaiming 
in madness, 
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Ye waters that wimple and play in 
your sheen, 


Ye people whose favor I fondly have 
cherished, 
Ye friends for whom love must for- 
ever abide, 
And you whose fond passion 
hath perished— 
We pushed from your bosom’ too 
sternly aside. 
Ye all shall be borne in my 
recollection, 
Wherever in sorrow I wander away, 


forever 


heart’s 


Mine eyes shall refill at grief’s tear- 
ful reflection, 
When dimly at even departeth sad 
day, 
Farewell, then, sweet home, and be 
welcome ye billows. 
My house no more. shelters me, 
waves be my pillows. 
The final hour must come of separa- 
tion, 
We from our loved with griefful 
breasts must part, 
Nor can there be sufficeful 
tion, 
To save the soul from its unmeas- 
ured smart. 


prepara- 


Already on the air grief’s tolling fall- 
eth, 
And yon tall tree sighs sadly in the 
breeze, 


And every hilltop to its fellow calleth, 


echo moaneth in the forest 


trees. 


And 


How oft have husband and the wife 
been severed! 
How oft the ties of tender love been 
too! 
T’ ungrieve its woes this world hath 
long endeavored, 
When may love’s heart 
cease to mourn? 


forever 


The ages answer, it will be forever, 
Ere grief shall cease to vex and 
chide the earth, 
And sorrow’s songs shall cease their 
singing never, 
The eyes of sadness grieve and cry 
from birth. 
Be brave to bear what 
from its founding, 


earth hath 


Because of grief may grace be more 
abounding. 
—Perry Marshall. 
New Salem, Mass. 
Monadnock. 





AN OVERWORKED- ELOCUTION- 
TIONIST. 


Once there was a little boy, whose 
name was Robert Reece; 

And every Friday afternoon he had to 
speak a piece, 

|So many poems thus he learned that 
soon he had a store 

Of recitations in his head, and still 

kept learning more. 

And now this is what happened; He 

was called upon, one week, 

totally forgot the piece he 

was about to speak! 

His brain he cudgelled. Not a word re- 
mained within his head! 

And so he spoke at random, and this 
is what he said; 

My Beautiful, my Beautiful, 
standest proudly by, 

the schooner Hesperus—the 

| breaking waves dashed high! 

| Why is the Forum crowded? What 
means this stir in Rome? 

|Under a_ spreading chestnut’ tree 

there is no place like home! 

|When Freedom from her mountain 

height cried, Twinkle, little star 

| 





And 


who 


| 
| 
| 


|It was 


Shoot if you must this old gray head, 

King Henry of Navarre! 

| Roll on, thou deep and dark blue cas- 

tled crag of Drachenfels, 

|My name is Norval, on the Grampian 
Hills, ring out, wild bells! 

If you’re waking, call me early, to be 
or not to be, 

The curfew must not ring tonight! 
Oh, woodman, spare that tree! 

Charge, Chester, charge! On, Stanley, 
on! And let who will be clever! 

The boy stood on the burning deck, 
but I go on forever!” 

His elocution was superb, his voice 
and gestures fine; 

His schoolmates all applauded as he 
finished the last line. 

“T see it doesn’t matter,” Robert 
thought, “what words I say, 

So long as I declaim with oratorical 
display!”—Carolyn Wells in St. 

Nicholas. 
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Kiem Yoru! 
If I knew you and you knew me, 
Jf both of us could clearly see 
Aud with an inner sight, divine 
The meaning of your heart and mine, 
I’m sure that we would differ less 
And clasp our hands in friendliness, 
Would look each other in the face 
And see therein a truer grace; 
Our thoughts would probably agree 


If I knew you and you knew me. 


- Nivon Waterman. 


S\}A 
CYA 
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BISHOP |. B. SCOTT. 
§ Of the Methodist Enisconal Church, w hose splendid work in Liberia, W. A., 
is a source of great helpfulness to the native Africans. Bishop Scott 
will visit the United States next Mcnth. 
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MRS. LUCY THURMAN. 
Great Temperance Worker. 
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A Catholic Mission in Philadelphia we 2 
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While on a recent visit to Philadel- 
phia I happened in the new mission 
of the Blessed Sacrament on North 
Broad street. This is the second Col- 
ored Catholic mission in Philadelphia, 
and is located in one of Philadelphia’s 
wealthiest and most exclusive sections 
and on the main thoroughfare. Ser- 
vices are being conducted in a magni- 
ficent brown stone mansion, recently 
purchased for the purpose of the mis- 
sion, and which once was the home of 
a millionaire. As I chanced in there 
when the mission was just’ three 
weeks old, I saw the good Father Em- 
erick, S. J., and tne good Sisters of 
the Blessed Sacrament, who 
from Mother Katharine Drexel’s 
vent at Cornwallis, Penn., 18 
from Philadelphia. There was a most 
remarkable gathering of 150 of 
creatures, after only three weeks of 
the mission, ranging in age from three 
to sixty the old as well as the 
young, clamouring for enlightenment, 
and striving to learn the first lesson in 
the catechism, “Who made_ the 
world?” The Lord said Come unto 
me like little children and they are 
coming, and God rejoices at having 
these dear souls come unto Him. 

The location of this mission 


con- 


years; 


select 


called forth some objections from the | 


aristocratic neighbors at first, but now 
all is well between them and the mis- 
sion folk, and some of the wealthy 
neighbors have called to visit the mis- 
sion and give it their well wishes, etc. 
God has willed it and according to 
God’s will His work shall be done. 
Our dear Lord has already blessed 
this new mission by the large attend- 
ance and most congenial relations 
which exist between the members of 
the congregation. 

At present, the mission is only the 
big brown house. But it is proposed 
to have the mission of the Blessed Sac- 
rament figure among the finest church- 
es of Philadelphia, and reconstruction 


come ; 
miles 


God’s | 


! 
|is to be commenced at an early date. 
In proper order a parochial school, 
young men’s club, a sort of girls’ train- 
ing school, and other additional help 
to elevate the colored people will come 
to pass. 

The Rev. Mother Katharine Drexel, 
known throughout the land for her 
noble charities, zeal and self-sacrific- 
ing labors for the colored and Indian 
races, is at the head of this new mis- 
sion. Father Emerick, S. J., has 
placed at the head of the choir Mr. 
Charles Fontaine, who is busy picking 
a choir of young men, whom he hopes 
train into one of the finest choirs 
in the city. As has been said, the sis- 
ters come from Cornwalls to instruct, 
and they are assisted by young ladies 
and gentlemen from alf of the 
city, and the white altar come 
from the church of the Jesu to In- 
struct the little colored boys how to 
serve the priest at mass, etc., and in 
teaching the catechism classes. There 
is another society of the members who 
‘solicits collection for the purpose of 
buying altar materials. This body is 
called the “Altar society.” These ex- 
in all Catholic churches. Father 
| Emerick makes the rounds of the 
classes, and sees that all get the need- 
ed attention, and that all goes well. 
We were surprised to find as_ house- 
keeper Mrs. Harris, who has had the 
honor of having been housekeeper at 
the Missions of St. Peter Claver, Phil- 
|adelphia and at Rock Castle, Virginia. 

We are sure that this mission is un- 
der God’s protection, and that it will 
be a great help to Philadelphia. This 
should, and indeed shall be encourage- 
ment to the colored people of Philadel- 
phia—the race which called the 
down-trodden, despised and criminal— 
which race indeed is really not so bad 
off as we might imagine for, 

Did God look for comfort or peace? 
Was not all and every insult and scoff 
accepted by Him for the sake of His 


to 


parts 
boys 


ist 


is 
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people? His bitter agony when 
was despoiled of his garments, adher- 
ing to each rent, pieces of his precious 
flesh—this indeed was 
Then, my dear and good readers, as 
has our Lord’s lot, we also 
and have been suffering persecution, 
and why do we complain? Rather let 
think suffering, and 
though we are only weak and miser- 
creatures and too. sensitive to 
bear being persecuted, let us say, “My 
Lord and my God, I will suffer this for 
Thy sake and for the of 
suffering.” In his many trials, 
bles and sufferings, He had His own 
Mother Mary and her faithful 
Have we not that now in 
holy Catholic church, the mother 
of all nations and protector of all the 
children thereof, who is ever at our 
side Mary and her faithful follow- 
ers were ever at Jesus’ side. We find 
in John xx, 20-23, “As the Father hath 
sent me, lL also send you. Receive ye the 
Holy Ghost whose you shall 
give they forgiven them; 
shall retain they 
therefore, and teach 
all nations, baptizing them in the 
name the Fatner, and of the Son 
and of the Holy-Ghost.” This is being 
done the Catholic church through 
out the entire world, and what wonder 
ful success she is making in evangeliz 
educating and uplifting the Negro 
and bringing him to a higher standard 
For it said, that “The Ethiopian 
shall stretch forth his arm as a mighty 
So let wait and trust in 
good works and all ente! 
their own course. Stop 
and everything will come 
better. Let sit and 
This not to say, sit down and 
fold our arms and watch for it to 
come. To attain an end difficult, 
how much sweeter it is, and we appr 
ciate much more what is gained by tri- 


persecution. 


been 


us of Jesus’ 


able 


sake Jesus’ 


trou 


dear 
followers. 


our 


as 


for 
and 


are 


sins 
are 
sins 
Go 


whose you 


retained ve, 


ol 


by 


ing, 
is 
nation.” us 
God. Let 
prises take 
crumbling 


for the us 


out 


is 


wait. 


is 


al, crosses and sufferings than by ease | 


and no trouble. So let us, for the 


we trust, ‘be patient and wait.” 
Catholic church continues her mission 
work uninterruptedly. 

As the Father knoweth me, and I 
know the Father; and I lay down my 
life for my sheep. 


he| 


are | 


|in its infancy, and that it 
al-| object, rescue souls for the love, honor 
| 


And other sheep I have that are not 
of this fold; them also I must bring, 
and they shall hear my _ voice, and 


| there shall be one fold and one shep- 
| herd. 


16. 


us 


John x, 15, 

Concluding, let wish all good 
success to this new and glorious work 
may do its 
of God. J. R. M. Ir. 


and glory 


—S = 


REV. A. C. POWELL, D. D.., 
Of New Haver, Conn. Elev crt Ora- 
tor and Preacher. 


HON. LOUIS A. FROTHINGHAM, 

Of Boston, Prominently Mentioned as 
Candidate for Lieutenant-Governor 
of Massachusetts. 
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THE DECADENT. 


Among the virile hosts he passed along, 
Conspicuous for an undetermined grace 
Of sexless beauty. In his form and 

face 

God’s mighty purpose somehow had gone 


wrong. 
Then on his loom 
Of sensuous threads, a 


careful song, 


he 
of wordy 


wove a 
web 


lace, 5 
Wherein the primal passions of the 
race 


And his own sins, made wonder for the 
throng. 
A tittle pen-prick opened up a vein, 
And gave the finished mesh, crimson 
blot 
The last consummate touch of studied 
art. 
But those who knew strong passion and 
keen pain, 
Looked through, and through the pat- 
tern, and found not 
One single great emotion of the heart. 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox, in the Century. 
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Twice Told Tale. 


By LOUIS TIDDEMAN. 








i al ale ie al alin a al ln ale al 


Mr. Gillingham proposed to me be- 


fore he left for Australia, when I had 
just turned seventeen, he being ten 
years my senior. I went direct to my 


father, as was my wont at any trouble 
or perplexity, and told him, my arms 
about his neck, my head pillowed on 
his shoulder. For a while he did not 
speak, then he said fervently: “Thank 
God!’”’ 

That decided me—that sudden 
clearing of his haggard, careworn face 
as he clasped me in a embrace 
and spoke in flattering my 
lover, affirming that he was of all men 
the he would have che for a 
son-in-law. 

“His father is my oldest friend,” 


the 


close 


terms of 


sen 


one 


said 


he. “Jack is like him, brave as a lion, 
true as steel and honest as the day. 
God bless you for the news you have 
brought, my child; now I shall die 


sappy 


! clung to him in a passion of tears 
and protested that he should not die, 
and that God would never be so cruel 
as to take 


him from me 
t anv vears yet, I 


“No, 


no, no for 1 





| hope,” answered he, returning my ca- 
resses and comforting me as he a‘one 





knew how. 
Soon after this Mr. Gillingham left, 
with the understanding that in three 


years’ time I should go out to him, ac- 
companied by my father. His voice 
shook as he bade me good-bye, there 
was even a suspicion of moisture in his 
eyes; mine were tearless. I was sorry, 
of course; we had been capital friends 
all through the summer, but since our 
engagement there had appeared to be 
something strained in our relationship. 

At seventeen one is not, as a_ rule, 
much addicted to self-analysis, but it 
did occur to me that in choosing a hus- 
band a girl should influenced by 
other motives than the desire to please 
a parent, however good and wise that 


be 


parent may be. 


Suppose that when I went into soci- 
ety I should meet some one I liked 
ever so much better? Nothing of the 
kind occurred; I returned from every 
ball I attended quite convinced that 
Mr. Gillingham was superior to any- 
yne whom I had met. 

Meanwhile each mail brought me 
long, lover-like letters, to which I re- 
sponded in frank, friendly fashion. It 
seemed to me only natural that he 
should write as he did, for I, for my 


part, was not—at least so it seemed— 


it all sentimental, and it was contrary 


to my disposition to make any pre- 
tence. 
Nevertheless, I was really sorry for 


him when, as the three years drew to 
1 close, I found myself compelled to 
write and tell him that, owing to the 


father’s health, it would be 


state of my 

impossible for me to keep my promise. 
1 felt for him in his loneliness, and 

grieved for his disappointment, all the 


more so because he strove to keep it in 


the background and to comfort me. 

“T can wait,” said he, “and will be 
patient.” 

He had need for patience, poor fel- 
low, for my dear father lingered on, 
ind two more’ yea!s' passed _ before 
leath touched him. Then my sum- 
mons came—a manly, affectionate let- 
ter, and withal clear and business-like. 
I was to take my passage on board the 
Oriental. <A friend of his—his dearest 
friend—would travel in the same ves- 
sel, and would be happy to do all in 
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his be of assistance to me 


on 


power to 
the voyage. 

I was glad to go; glad to turn my 
back on the familiar scenes amid 
which my life had been passed. Home 
was home no longer now that my fath- 
er was‘dead. I stood on the deck of 
the vessel and watched the well-known 
shores recede from view, straining my 
eves to catch the last glimpse of them. 

Then, turning suddenly, I confronte:l 
Mr. Gillingham’s friend. He was very 
tall, bronzed, but for all that 
good to look upon. 

I know now, as I look back through 
the mist of years, that there is such a 
thing as love at first sight, but in those 
days I should have ridiculed such an 
idea. But Mr. Gillingham’s friend was 
the means of demonstrating its reality. 
Hour by hour, without misgiving, I sat 
and listened to his words, at first in- 
terrupting him by questions relating to 
Mr. Gillingham, but only at first. 

Day by day he waited on me sedu- 
lously, anticipating my every want 
Week by week I learned the silent lan 
guage of the eyes, the hidden secret of 
a fleeting smile, and yet remained ig- 
norant of my knowledge. He was so 
much older than I; besides I was en- 
gaged and had been so for nearly six 
years. There could no danger. 

Thus I dreamed on until the awaken 
came with a fierce flash of 
of self-abasemen’ 

It happened one morning, wnen in 
the midst of a pleasant chat that he 
fell back suddenly in a dead faint. He 
had had a illness recently, so 
he told me later, and had been subject 
to such attacks since then. gut I did 
not know this at the time, and was 
terribly frightened 

I remember kneeling at’ his feet, 
frantically chafing his hands, sick ai 
heart and trembling. At length his 
eyes opened and tested on 
m¢ I think we both knew how it 
was In my mind, at least, there re 
mained no shadow of uncertainty. 

I knew now what love meant. It was 
no calm, friendly feeling, but a great 
unquenchable passion. Shame-strick 
en, I fled from his presence, and fought 
out my battle alone; the strength of 
my own feeling was a_ revelation 
me. I had at sufficient honor 
despise myself 


very 


be 


ing came 


pain, an agony 


severe 


slowly 
then 


least 


Next feigned illness, and it 
was not until the voyage came to an 
end that we met again, and he stcod 
at my side once more, helpful as ever 
but reserved and distant. It made my 
heart ache, but sympathy, possessing 
the rare tact that pierces through con- 
ventionality. 

“My dear,” she said, after we had 
dined, ‘“‘you wish to be alone; you are 
in no mood for talking.” 

I was about to reply as_ politeness 
dictated, but she only smiled and 
shook her head as she led me in to the 
cozy library, settled me comfortably 
in the armchair by the fire and left 
me. How I blessed her for her kindly 
consideration. Left to myself I could 
at least try to think. 

I would be true to the promise 
given many years but I 
not deceive the man loved 
I would tell him all. 

So I sat thereinthe 
waited till, out of sheer 
fell asleep. 

A slight 
rubbed my 
the gloom. 
seated at the 
his hands. 

“Mr. Gillingham,” I whispered, “is 
it you-or am [ still dreaming?” 

The vessel had arrived a day earlier 
than was expected. Mr. Gillingham 
was not there to meet me, and I was 
conducted by his friend to the house 
of his aunt, who had offered to receive 
She was a model host- 
full of I knew it was 
mistrusted myself 
have shaken 
Un- 


day 1 


I had 
would 
me— 


ago, 


who 


so 


dark and 
weariness, I 


room 


awakened me. I 
and peered through 
Surely that was a man 


table his head buried in 


sound 


eyes 


me as a guest 
gentle and 
indeed, I 
so greatly that | 
him off had it 
fortunately it 
“Tt ie t,” Be 
voice. 
me at 
waiting 
word “wife” 


ess, 
best so; 
would 
been 
not. 
replied in a 
“And 
last, 


possible 
was 
strange, 
wife has 
six weary 


sO 


hollow 
ome to 


my 
after 
years of 

The 
self-consciousness 

“Fea. J slowly, “I have 
ome, but do not come near me, do not 
touch me till you have heard all.” 

He appeared little inclined to do so. 
He might have been a figure carved in 
stone, still and rigid, cold and hard. 
“Listen,” I cried, flinging myself at his 
feet: “I will be a faithful, loving wife 
to you waited long and 


stung me into acute 


answered 


who have so 
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so patiently; but I will not come to yon 
with a lie upon my lips. “I have not 
been true to you.” 

“Not true!’’ he 
feet; “not true! 
what you are saying? 
between ””? 


cried, rising to his 
Child, do you know 
Who has come 
us? 

“Your friend, and that by no 
of his own. I alone am to blame; he 
never tried to win my love; he was 
only kind—oh! so kind and thought- 
ful.”’ 

“So kind and thoughtful!” 
were re-echoed mockingly, 
no heed. 

“It’s all 


fault 


My words 
but I paid 


now,” I continued; 
“trust me; I will never see him again 
From this time forth I will put him 
out of heart forever.” 

“No, cried my lover, “not for 
ever. I hore. Surely there is no need 
for that.” 

Then he clasped me in his arms and 
stained face with 
to know mysel! 
feel 


over 


no.” 


covered my tear 


kisses. It good 
forgiven. 
arms about 
For a 
shoulder; when | 
my to his I understood 
“Sweatheart.” he said, “it is 
to ask fo:giveness, for you to forgive 
Iam both John Gillingham and _ his 
friend You me, your promise 
so long ago that strange and 
fears beset and I was 
by wooing again. 
thank God, | have won.” 
New York Evening Journal. 


Was 


good to those strong 
me. 
I hid my 


had 


head 
courage 


upon his 
to lift 


space 


eves 


for me 


gave 
doubts 
fain to do 
This’ time, 
From The 


me, 
over 


IN PACIFIC. 


RIVALRY 


M. Tardieu Not Hopeful of Lasting 
Peace with Japan. 

Andre Tardieu, the French 
international politics, who will deliver 
a series of lectures on “France and 
Her Alliances” at Harvard University 
before the groups of the Alliance Fran- 
caise, has just published an interesting 
article in the ‘“‘Revue des Deux Mondes”’ 
on the relation between Amer 
ica and Japan. After reviewing occur- 
rences and diplomatic exchanges, h 
concludes that while neither Japan noi 
the United States wants or is prepared 
for war, there is no prospect of a per- 
manent solution of the immigration 
question or of avoiding the constantly 


writer on 


present 


growing clash of rival interests in the 
Pacific. He says: 

The improbability of an early war 
is not equivalent to the certainty of a 
definite peace. None of the special 
points which have been in issue for 
more than a year has been definitely 
settled. For instance, regarding the 
school controversy, the two suits de- 
signed to establish the rights of Jap- 
have been abandoned 
In the matter of 
immigration, an expedient, arranged 
by a diplomatic artifice, has enabled 
the United States to restrain, not to 
exclude immigration. The interpreta- 
tion of the Gresham-Kurino treaty re- 
mains controverted—the Japanese ex- 
more from it than the Californ- 
ians are willing to accord. 

These questions permit temporary 
appeasements, but also brusque awak- 
And for the latter the future 
furnish many occasions. Every- 
thing indicates that the hostility to 
yellow labor in America has not said 
its last word. A few months ago Brit- 
ish America witnessed the same 
troubles arising from the same causes. 
A day will come when the questions 
will be general, common, to the two 
Americas. At present Japanese immi- 
gration to South America is small, but 
repelled at the Norin, it has already 
begun. In Mexico, Argentina, Chili 
and Brazil, it will be accepted until it 
too strong. In Hawaii, the 
Philippines and Alaska the two races 
clash, and will continue to clash, and 
neither will be disposed to yield. The 
clash of ideas and interests may some 
day bring the Japanese and Americans 
The Japanese gov- 
ernment in its condition will 
make neither a useless nor a dangerous 


anese subjects 


without decision. 


pect 


enings 
may 


becomes 


to close quarters. 


present 


war, but as the Japanese have changed 
their industrial life, so they may also 
change their political conditions, and 


be able 
counsels 


time 
the 


the populace 
to carry the 
of the elder 

When the 
idly increasing has 
lets opened by the wars with China 
and Russia may it not covet Hawaii 
and the Philippines, as it coveted For- 
mosa and But many years 
must pass before that time arrives, and 
for peace. 


may some 
day against 
statesmen. 

population of Japan, rap- 
filled up the out- 


Corea? 


these years may not be lost 
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It seems now as if the disputants were 
trying in advance to avoid a new con- 
flict by simultaneously resolving the 
questions of immigration and natural- 
ization—by restraining the admission of 
Japanese coolies and conferring natur- 
subjects who 
residence in the 


Japanese 
have taken permanent 
United States. It must admitted 
that nothing authorizes us to say that 
such negotiations are officially in pro- 
gress, but, even if they are, and if they 
resulted in an agreement, the problem 
essential elements would still 
Resolved partly in the United 
might be raised elsewhere on 
continent. 

no apparent dan- 
a possible danger 
will weigh not alone on the 
States and Japan but on all 
France in this affair must 


alization on 


be 


in its 
subsist. 
States, it 
American 
the present 
for the future 


the 
For 
ser; 
which 
United 
the powers. 
wish and does wish a pacific solution. 
bound to the United States by 
ties stronger than treaties She has 
found, in the course of the recent Mor- 
ocean crisis that she could count up- 
on the stromg and active friendship of 
Washington. enjoys with Japan 
old relations which troubled for a mo- 
ment during the Manchurian war, have 
the agreement 
in a contro- 
like race 


She is 


She 


been again confirmed by 
1907. It us 
where 


is not for 
natural 
are at decide 
who is wrong. We can only 
regulatory meas- 
exaggerated 

reconcilia- 


of 
versy forces, 
and work 
is right 
wish the adoption of 
ures which by correcting 
differenc: will facilitate 
tion. 


issue, to 


or 


S 


SWINDLED FARMERS. 


Clever Trio Cleared Up $60,000 on a 
“Clockwork Pump.” 

of Western farmers 

a trio of clever bun- 

“Clockwork 

Kansas City 

up $60,000, 


How thousands 
were swindled by 
co men by means of a 
Pump,” told by the 
Star. trio cleared 


is 


The 


and two of them were found guilty of 


using the mails to defraud. 

The case brought out a mass of evi 
dence on the possibilities of acquiring 
wealth in a short t?'me. The pendulum 
pump was a wonderful invention, ac- 
cording to the literature out by 
the pump company. 

It could be wound 


sent 
Dp 


up in 15 minute 


who !} 


so to run without attention for 12 
hours, and pump 20 gallons of water a 
minute continuously. 

“No more pumping of water by hand 
when the wind fails to keep the wind- 
mill going,” the literature read. The 
pump was guaranteed to last five years, 
and the owner didn’t have to climb up 
a 30-foot ladder to oil it. All this 
looked good to the farmers and stock 
men, but the price was better still. 
One of these wonderful machines could 
bought for only $30—nothing like 
as much as a good windmill costs—and 
yet it was guaranteed to raise water 
out of a well 100 feet deep. 

There were doubting persons who 
read the literature but believed when 
they saw the picture of the magic 
pump and these words’ beneath: 
“Patented Nov. 27, 1906.” 

The farmers and stockmen wrot« 
the company. They made further in- 
quiries concerning the pump, and many 
travelled to 500 miles to Kansas 
City to examine the model. 

Then they wanted pumps. They 
wanted county agencies, and some de 
sired stock. They got everything but 
the pumps. They were told that the 
pumps couldn’t be made until the fac- 
tory built, which would be V 
shortly. In the meantime they 
informed they could buy agencies and 
be ta orders for the new machines. 
They agencies at $100 to $200 
a and in several months 
Kansas county was sold. 


as 


be 


to 


200 


was ve 


were 


king 
bought 
for county, 


almost every 


Almoners of Jewry. 
There are many who lean too much 
upon the charitable inclinations of the 
Rothschild family. It seems sometimes 
be taken for granted in certain 
quarters that if any Jewish charity is 
in want the Rothschilds 1 assurec- 
ly not let it fall to the do 
not the Rothschilds less, 
but I others to more. 
would not solve the problems of 
charities if the Rothschilds were 
everything. They give from 
ot and the same duty 
plies to according to our mea 


to 


wil 
ground. I 
to give 
give 


ask 


do ask 


a 
ap 


give 
duty, 
all, 

Chronicle. 


Fense 
us ns 
Jewish 


The trouble with some people is that 


believe twice as much as they 


they 
hear 








1808 1908 
GRAND CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION 
of the 
MOST WORSHIPFUL PRINCE HALL GRAND LODGE 
F. & A. M. of Massachusetts 
at 

BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS, September ro, 11, 12 & 13, 1908. 

Monument 
SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT. 
Boston, March 2, 1908. 

Dear Sir and Brother : 

\rrangements are rapidly progressing for the Centennial celebration 
of the Most Worshipful Prince Hall Grand Lodge I. & A. M. of Mass- 
achusetts, to be held in Boston, Sept. 10, 11, 12, and 13, 1908. 

The celebration, advance circulars for which have already been sent 
out by the committee having the affair in charge, promises to be the most 
notable event in the history of colored Freemasonry. Public interest in 
the celebration, previously manifested, has reached the point of enthus- 
iasmi, and the people of Massachusetts, irrespective of color, have sig- 
nified their willingness to aid in promoting the success of the affair. His 
excellency, Gov. Curtis Guild and his honor George A. Hibbard, Mayor 
of Boston have accepted invitations to actively take part in the exercises. 

While this is nominally only one Grand Lodge observance, the com- 
mittee desire to emphasize its significance as it will tend to enhance the 
standing of every colored mason in America. An appeal is therefore 
made to every loyal brother who takes pride in the masonry which he has 
inherited from Prince Hall, to lend his influence and presence in contri- 
bution to the greater success of the event. 

The following extracts from correspondence emanating from sister 
G. L. is gratefully submitted as an evidence of the loyalty and enthus- 
iasm existing among the brethren of the craft, both here and abroad :— 


California. 
“We applaud your patriotism and will do all we can to make your 
Centennial a success.” ; 
Cuartes H. Finstey, G. M. 


Connecticut. 

“The watchword is ‘on to Boston.” Our entire Jurisdiction making 
special preparations.” 
A. C. BREMAN, P. G. M. 


Colorado. 


“T shall ask our Grand Lodge to participate. Wishing you a glor- 
ious realization in this commendable effort.” 
P. H. Grrson, G. M. 


Delaware. 
“T am chairman of a committee of five appointed to arrange for 
the trip to your Centennial and we expect to bring a goodly number.” 
J. H. Weeks, G. Sec’y. 
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District of Columbia. 
\Ve shall send at least 200 Masons.” 
Hon. Ropr. H. Terrenir, P. G. M. 
“Mount Calvary Commandery has voted to bring a band of music 
The greatest enthusiasm prevails.” 
Dr. Joun P. Turner, Em, ( 


Kngland—United Grand Lodge. 


“Sorry, brevity of my holidays will not permit me to attend. Will be 


with vou in spirit. Hearty good wishes and warm congratulations.” 
HENRY SADLER, 


I'reemason’s Hall, London. 


I lorida. 
“We hope to send a creditable representation to that great meeting 
J. H. Dickerson, G. ? 


(jeorgia. 
“The greatest undertaking that vou could have started. The 
diction will enthusiastically take the matter up.” 


Hamburg, Germany. 
‘Your Grand Lodge has achieved good and honorable work. Sorry 
that distance is too great for one of my vears.” 
avi CarL WIEBE, P. G. M 
‘l'rom my heart I wish vou the highest and best of success. With 
sincere brotherly greetings.” 
\DOLF GLITzN. 


G. Rep. of P. H. G. Lodge in Hamburg. 


Hlinots. 
BY pre perl represented. Best wishes e 
R. if. Moore, Grand See 


“(ur Grand Lodge will 


“Gotrey Commandery No. 5 will attend in a body 


I. W. Moore, R. Em. G. Ce 


lowa. 
‘Make it the grandest ever held. | will be with you.” 
W. H. Meniican, G 
“Shall strive to have a large representation. Look for me.” 
Hi. WK. Hinton, G. Sec'y 


NCentuckv. 


< 
~° 


W. r. ANNIS, G. Sec’y. 


“Depend up us to do our share towards success of grand meeting.’ 





Louisiana. 
“The G. Lodge has voted to send the G. Master and proper dele- 
gation of officers; more later.” 








Ol 


lat 


ter 


yor 
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Minnesota. 
“Delegation from G. Lodge, also Pioneer Lodge No. 1 will att 
J. H. Strerwoop, G. Se 


Missouri 


“I shall urge our G. Lodge to accept. Keep me informed.” 
C. G. Wittiams, G. M 


New York 
lhe Grand Lodge, 15 Lodges and Ivanhoe Commandery have al- 
ready accepted. 
Nassau, N. P. Bahamas. 
_ “Enclosed find my donation as subscription to the P. Hall Centennial 
Fund. I am one with vou in spirit, although not a P. Hall Mason.” 
W. H. Sims. 
North Carolina. 
“Congratulations in advance. You can count on N. C. doing her 
full duty.” 
L. R. RAnpotpu, G. M. 


Ontario, Canada. 
“Our present Grand Master, James C. Richards, appointed as our 
representative to your Centennial observances.” 
D. Rocesr Davis, G. Sec’y. 
Ohio. 
“T sincerely trust that we shall do our share in honoring the mem- 
ory of that great man and Mason, Prince Hall.” 
Wa. H. Buckner, G. Sec’y. 
Pennsylvania. ; 
“Grand Lodge accepts invitation. Will report number of lodges 
later.” 
W. H. Mitier, G. Sec’y. 
Rhode Island. 
“The Grand Lodge and all subordinate Lodges have voted to at 
tend.”’ 
D. B. ALLEN, G. M. 


South Carolina. 
“The Grand Master, Grand officers and 400 Masons will attend 
your celebration.” 
Wa. H. Rozerrson, J. G. W. 





Texas. 

“The Grand Master heartily endorses your Centennial and will 
have the Grand Jurisdiction of Texas properly represented.” 
Wa. McDonatp, G 
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State of Washington. 
‘J. C. Logan, G. Master; Charles S. Parker; G. Sec’y, and myself 
elected to represent the Grand Lodge and will attend.’ 


E. H. Hotes, G. Rep. 


The ‘Following Program Has Been Outlined For The Four Days 
Celebration. 
THURSDAY, SEPT. 10, 1908, II A. M. 

A grand parade through the streets of Boston, to be reviewed by 

the Governor, Mayor and prominent officers of the State and City. 
LITERARY. 

2.30 P. M. Centennial exercises at Symphony Hall to consist of 
a historical address and other features commemorative of the occasion, 
and will consist of special masonic music, reading of original warrant 
No. 459, addresses by Governor and Mayor and other prominent guests. 
The Centennial oration will be delivered by Dr. Booker T. Washington 
of Tuskegee, Ala., a brother of the M. W. P. H. G. L. of Massachusetts. 

7.30 P. M. <A grand reception at Symphony Hall to visiting 
guests. This is the only function at which our guests will be expected 
to contribute, and that because of the purpose to convert the proceeds of 
the evening for a memorial building fund to the memory of Prince Hail. 

FRIDAY, SEPT. II, 1908, 10 A. M. 

A Centennial Memorial Communication of the M. W. Prince Hall 
Grand Lodge, I. & A. M. of Massachusetts, and reception to visiting 
Grand Officers at Masonic Hall. 

The Ladies’ Auxiliary will assemble at the Parker Memorial Hall, 
Appleton and Berkeley streets, where wives and daughters of visiting 
Masons will be received and entertained. 

1 P.M. Lunch to the visiting Grand Masters and other prominent 
masons. 

2. P.M. Free trolley rides, sight-seeing tours for visitors to vari- 
ous historic spots and points of interest. 

7.10 P. M. Complimentary reception in historic Faneuil Hali in 
honor of visiting brethren and their ladies. The Grand Master, the 
Centennial Committee and the Ladies’ Auxiliary will constitute the re- 
ception committee at this magnificent function, for which the hall will 
be appropriately decorated. <A fine musical program will be discoursed 
by the orchestra and refreshments will be served. 

SATURDAY, SEPT. 12, 1908, II A. M. 

A Masonic outing and field day at the Point of Vines, the most 
charming resort along the North Atlantic Shore, where the competitive 
drill by the visiting Commanderies will take place and the prize awarded 
therefor. Other details in connection with this feature will be announced 


later. , , 
SUNDAY, SEPT. 13. 


Memorial Centennial services will be held in the various churches 
throughout the city. Distinguished clergymen who are connected with 
the order will assist on this occasion. 

The spacious and magnificent Symphony Hall which has been se- 
cured for the occasion, is the largest and best appointed of its kind in the 
country. 

A permanent headquarters has been established at 28 School St., 
from which will be published, from time to time, bulletins for distribu- 
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tion to the public at large. All communications should be addressed 
here. 

A handsome souvenir is to be issued, spaces in which can be had by 
applying to the Committee. 

During the week of celebrations, general headquarters will be es- 
tablished at Parker Memorial Hall, corner of Appleton and Berkeley 
streets, for the reception and registration of delegates. This will also 
be headquarters for bureau of information. All visitors are requested 
to report here immediately on their arrival in our city. 

The committee on transportation has secured the usual reduction for 
delegates. The price of tickets covering any point in the United States. 
Round trip will be one fare and one third. 

The chairman of committee on transportation will be in constant at- 
tendance for the purpose of making proper certification to all tickets. 

Thousands of strangers are expected during the Centennial week 
and it is imperatively necessary that the various Lodges or delegations 
that intend coming should advise the Committee at once with full details 
in order that suitable accommodations may be secured for them. 

A handsome Centennial souvenir badge with bronze medal pendant 
has been especially designed and will be for sale during the observances. 
This souvenir is of great historical value and will be cherished by Masons 
for years to come. ffl ffi 

Souvenir buttons have also been procured in connection with this 
celebration. 

The committee realizes the impossibility of definitely arranging ail 
of the details of the program at this early date, but feel however, that 
the foregoing may be adopted with safety, as a permanent basis upon 
which to arrange further plans for the celebration. 

St. Luke’s Commandery No. 9 K. T. of Boston, Mass., has con 
sented to act as a reception committee for the visiting Commanderies. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
R. W. Netson P. WENtTWortTH, P. G. M., 


Chairman Committee on Centennial, 
Custom Flouse, Boston, Mass. 
. W. WittrAm L. Reep, P. G. M., Secretary, 
State House, Boston, Mass. 


Bro. GItBertT C. Harris, Treasurer, 
732 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
ro. Joun W. Scuenck, Assistant Secretary, 
State House, Boston, Mass. 
R. W. WituiAM L. REep, P. G. M., 
Chairman Committee on Ways and Means, 
State House, Boston, Mass. 
R. W. AnprREw M. Busu, P. G. M.., 
Chairman Committee on Invitations and Visitors, 
47 Williams Street, New Ledford, Mess. 
R. W. Witiiam G. Butrer, P. G. M., 
Chairman Committee on Orator and Oration, 
West Medford, Mass. 


WW. Frepertc S. Monroe, P. G. M., 
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Chairman 
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Chestnut Street, Wakefield, Mass 
W. U. G. Powe LL, P. M.., 
Chairman Committce on Printin 
3 Smith's | ourt, Boston, Mass. 
W. Isaac L. Roperts, M. D., P. M., 
Chairman Committee on ALlusie, 
35 Grove Street, Boston, Mass 
MRO. GILBERT HLARRIS, 
Chairman Committe Ha 
732 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, 
Bro. NELSON (i. GASKINS, 
Chairman Comuniittee, 
Jer me Street. West Medford, Mass 
Bro, CHARLES Al EXANDER, 
Chatrrman Publicity Bureau, 
714 Shawmut venue. boston, Mass 
}kRO. WALTER J. STEVENS 
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COL. JAMES LEWIS, 
Of New Orleans, La., Grand Army Veteran and Distinguished Citizen. 
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LIVING IN A FRYING. PAN 


By Mrs. W. C. Johnson. 


“Mrs. case 
one of 


Frye’s was” distinct!; 
total collapse, caused by indi- 
destion and dyspepsia, and, as_ Dr. 
Ainslee pronounced it the result of 
living too much in the frying pan.” 

Perhaps this may sound paradoxical, 
but is it not and we not see 
it daily demonstrated in many 
households? Yes, the truth is that we 
live in too cl relation to the fam- 
ily frying pan. 

Many housekepers affirm that it is 
the quickest and way to de 
spatch the early breakfast. Accord- 
ingly, with this object in view, choice 
frequently flopped 
in the frying pan and generally emerge 
an indigestible swimming ir 
gravy and the mas 
be. The spattering and 
sizzling accompanies this pro 
cess may be music in the cook’s ears, 
but the results to a shin- 
ing range might well be avoided. Why 
any one should persist in a continued 
diet fried viands, when it proves 
unwholesome and detrimental to 
health, it is difficult to comprehend. 

“Mr, A. is especially fond of 
ham and eggs,” exclaims Mrs. A., 
please her lord, she 
weekly serves menus, consisting large- 
of fried chops fried 
French fried potatoes, fried 
steaks fried cakes; and when, in 
he grows into a sour, sul- 
disagreeable dyspeptic, 

why? We 


true, do 


se 


easiest 


cuts of meats are 
mass, 


grease, as case 
sputtering, 


which 


disastrous 


ot 


so, seeking to 


or bacon, 

toast, 
and 
a few years, 
len, gloomy, 


she wonders question if 


the frying process is the easiest and 


quickest way to prepare certain 
ticles of food. Surely it is not, fo 
there are better methods to adopt; 
neither is it the surest and safest, for 


it is the medium of many of the 


ar- 


ner may be 


demonstrated 


repeated once 
by the 


too 
as 
guest: 
The dinner 
The victim 
In pain he cried, 
And finally died. 
Indigestion and dyspepsia are crue! 


was fried, 


sighed, 


fried | 
and | 


ills 
of life, and incidentally the fried din- | 
often, | 
unfortunate | 


tyrants, and it is unnecessary to 
under their despotic sway; 
we expostulate with the 
the frying system: Don’t 
frying pan. 

Let us thrust it aside for a t:me and 
consider other and better metaods. If 
lamb or pork chops are to be ccoked, 
place in dripping pan, with 
salt and pepper, and bake in a moder- 
ate oven for twenty minutes. When 
sausage balls are required, drain off 
the supply of fat, leaving just «nough 
for gravy; turn either 
nicely brown. 

Ham, nicely sliced, 
this way, which is 
ing over hot 
little time. A 
er baked in a 
lent. Place generous 
ter on each slice, 
pepper; when 
butter and 
can also 


live 
therefore 

of 
the 


de, 
live 


OLEeS 


in 


season 


on side until 
may be baked in 
next broil- 
and but 
tender quality f liv- 
moderate oven is excel 
lumps but- 
season with salt and 
browned 


best to 


coals, requires 


ol 


spread with 
very hot. Steak 
treate] in this with 
a sprinkling of suet and seasoning, in 
a hot pan. 


serve 


be way, 


LIEUT..GOV. EBEN S. DRAPER, 
WHO WILL BE THE NEXT GOV- 
ERNOR O FMASSACHUSETTS. 
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FALSE WITNESS 


—_———— 


when 
to 


of 
going 
to 
shall vou and I, 


The fashion 


finds anything 


our day, 


amiss, is or 
things straight 
faithful readers, o) 
for the faithful 
of the Ninth Commandmen 
when | very 
made the 
before | 
divided 
memory. 


eanize a society set 


eanize a society ob- 
ervance 
! remember that 
little and 
fen Commandments, 
to Sunday-school, 
selves childish 
First, there the 
about God: second, 
imandments 
what | 
kil, I 


then 


was a 


boy was to learn 
even 
went 


the 
Ul 


they 
in my 
were commandment: 
there 
what I c 
could not do,—I 
must not and 
there came the last 


heal 


were the 
yuld 
must 


co! of do 


and noi 


steal, so on: and 


two,—I must 
and |! 
reason, n 
to 
the others. 


ho witness, must 
For Whatever 
what, these 
shelf 


read, 


false 
not covet 


matter seemed me 
Ant 


necessity 


or 
1 different than 
day. 


my morning 


almost of 


as ! 


to as! 


paper, I am led 
vhether those two commandments are 
considered outsiders. 
if 
in fighting 
will be a 
of 
mmandments 
without any 

and 
that 


against 


generally 
Oa 


hot as 
in hit on 
Satan in 
society for the 
the Ninth and 

And, first ot 
society, can we 


new society we ¢: 


no better method 
lis matter, 
tter observance 
Fenth C 
ul, even 
not 


the 


attention to 
man shall 
his neighbor? 

than 
»uses when people ascribe 
of 


challenge force 


demand bea: 


witness 


no 


Has Satan 
it which 1} 
a matte 


any worse weapon 
tives to 
people? What I in the 
to my morning paper, is 
that inevitably the: lad in the-printing 
office who at in the 
these headlines, imagines 
in the to whom 
refers. If a woman's 
floating in the wa 
granted that 
If a traveller in 
dead, with the gas 
room, it is taken for 
committed suicide. If 
Europe without an 
in papers for a weex 
going, it is taken for grant- 
mmitted forge> If 


course, bad m 
observe 
headlines 
two o'clock morn 
ing invents 
a bad motive person 

paragraph 

lv is found dead 
ter, it taken for 
committed suicide. 
a hotel found 
flowing into the 
that he 


crosses 


is she 


is 


crante] 

nan to 
nouncine 
that he is 
ed that 


he has e 


one 


mins 
pre 


a publie officer reprieves a cri 
it is taken for granted that he 
paring for the next election. 
On the other hand, if a public 
reprieve to 


is 


offic 
refuses a 
taken for granted that he 
for the next 
through 


a prisoner, it 
is preparit 
election. If the flee 
the Straits of Macella 
granted that somebo 
to make 


sails 


it is taken for 


somewhere means war wit 


somebody else somewhere 
All this belongs to the appetite fo 
something exciting, and 


ciety cannot help that. If 1 


our new st 


am wall 
ing 
frent 


sroadway, and a 
suddenly 
in front of 
her than 
ol 


up woman i 


of me disappears it 
me, I am 
I am 
in front her, who walks on 
of what 
here is the reason why it becomes n 
the Press al 
in to teil 

the morning that John Smith 

ihe fourth floor 
versity of North 


does 


vault 
interested 


a coal mo 


in in the we 
man 
conscious 


has happened. An 


for Associate | 


journalism 


cessary 


general 


window in 
Dak 
tell 


of 


ta ve 
me thai 
his fello 


theii 


not 
fifty 
fall from 
not 


while it 
hundred 
ents did 
But this 
ihat he 
the .window 
had failed in 
language cf 
Dr. Frederie 
this 
of 


and 
not Win low 
does justify 
himsel 
disappointed le 
his examinati 

langue 
He 
the 
world 
the 


our Vil 


probably threw fro 
-ause 
ns in 
doe. 
used to say 


lee 
at minute goodness and 
the 
ance that 
those f 
radical 


of 


ness are closely 


effort 


sO 
demanded 
us who consecrate life to t 
substantial 

might be 
they 


and 
mankind, 


improveme? 
immediate! 
successful,—if would al 


their 


only 
at 


goodness scale. 


throw weight 


the 


one moment 


to But this ha; 


py millennium cannot come while ps 
ple who mean well themselves are te 


tifying falsely or ignorantly rezgardin 
And they must m1 
Leu witness against their neighbo 
if they can possibly help it The 
must not infer evil. 


this 


their neighbors. 


Does net ecunsel have specia 


valne when we are speaking of public 
men in a country like ours? I thin! 
hat in private life, when we are 
thinking and speaking of the peopl 
know, we apt to take it for 


ve nre 
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granted that they mean to do what 
bought a house on 
We take it for 
bought it h 
pay it 


has 
Street. 


John 


is right. John 
Champernocn 
cranted that has 
motives and means to 
Now if John be a candidat 
for office in that New Scot 
land, or of Franklin, should 
instantly suppese ana publicly say thet 
the that 


wil 
<ood for 
honestly. 
State of 
why We 


bought house so 
may get the votes 
any way prom ste 


? The governor or 


he has 
he 


in 


or 


club, 
cant 


of a 
his own 
the 


public 


daey President 
or the 
statement 
not treat him 
John? Why publish at 
tives when, if he were in private life 
take it granted that he 
the best cou! 


is 


makes such a 


he thinks 


mayo 


as why 


proper: 


as well as we treat 


once his mo 


we should for 


evidence he 
difficult to 
of people af 

little nothing 
ignorant it 
publish epithet 
kne 


acted on 


f 


judge of 


obtain? It 


the 


very 


motives even whos 


know or 


uisiness we 


Where are is not 3 
criminal an offence t 
regarding other people as if 
It 
granted, t! 


we 


we 


we were telling lies? will 
rule to take it f 


ol 


1] 


are doing 
The 


when 


we know nothing 
the: 


Invent 


whom 


well how man 
h 


wil 


know 


» does a motive 


bearing false 


nothing i 
his 
EDW 


Ws ! 
neighbor. 


ARD 


Ss agains 


E. HALE 


GOVERNOR CHARLES E. HUGHES 


IN BOSTON. 


March 10, 
Hughes New 
New England 

delivering 


Govern’! 
York 
Dry 
the 
in 
went 
mn, he 


Tuesday, 

E 
the 

DY 


On 


Charles of hon 


ore ] Goods 


men one of strong 


Boston 
dun 


heard 
governor 
ins in Was 
hailed and applauded as one who d. 
the highest honors in the gif 
the people. At the Back Bay St: 
tion, he was received by group of 
representative colored men and show 
ed that which a real 


of manifests on 


est addresses ever 
the 


stay 


Everywhere, 
his short Sost 
erves 
ol 


a 


gentle 


all 


courtesy 
man h's type or 
casions 
We give 
address which 
New England 


Gov. 


part of the able 
delivered to the 


Association 


below 
he 
Dry 


Goods 


Huzhes said: 


fulfill a 
ur 


“Tam here tonight to prom 
which I 


circumstances 


made a ago, when 


made 


ye 
it 
with 


ise 
impossible to 
It af 


pleasure t 


keep my engagemeuat you. 
me the’ greates 
with a body of men 
representative of New England indus- 
trade. In 
interest; 


iords 
meet so largely 


cne sense you rep 
but it 
separately 
Your in 


common 


try and 


resent one Is not an 


interest 


moted or separately 


can pe pro 
injured. 
but a the 
interest, and your prosperity 
welfare 


which 


terest is phase of 
must 
pend upon the general 
lt 


interde- 


business a thing 


“Nor 


apart 


is 
myriad of 
Good 

and a diffusion « 
that the Ame 
work, that the 
increasing; 


is American lite a 


pendent activities. business 
contentment 


It 


spells 
means 
at 
labor 


lappiness 
in oO! 


rtunities 


people are 
for 


hat our productive 


l are 
are moj 


that 


energies 
and 
are 


nd moee largely employed; 


interchan of commerce multi 


signifving a 


es 
greater utilizaticl 

comptete sat 
and a= gratifvin: 


ye 1 
ants 


the gains of effort 
America 


les to its extension 


10 drazs upon 
sia 
interfe: 
Thai 

flourish, and 
the 


from 


arbitrary governmental 


ce to prevent its growth. 
may 
to 


flow 


American 
that 
the 


scene 


industry 
maximum 
whol 


we may enjoy 
which 


must have peace, o 


blessings 
ictivitvy we 


der, fair laws and honest administi 


ion. 

“Fortunately we may assume tha 
have 
nquest; 
design and len¢ 
that 


other 


and shall 


desire 


we ¢ have 
We 


cherish 


an 
have 


pear 
no for ce we 
ambitious 
ourselves to 
the interests 
While we 
and 
precaution 
navy, 
holding 


rest 


ho 
intrigue 
ot 
secure the protection of ou 
should maintain ju 
the efficiency arm 
we tha 
Ww 


menasc 
nation 


no 
es any 
with 
our 
fact 
ideals 


coasts, 
of 
recognize the 
our national 
from attack, in 
of the world th» 
cur policies and th« 
honorable aims and methods of oui 
diplomacy. Our increasing intern: 
tional influence may be and should be 
the ministry of peace 


and 
in 
may 
the 


righteousness 


to 


free secure 


judgment upon 


ot 


“In dealne with our internal at 
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fairs the prime necessity is straight 
forward, impartial and efficient admin- 


istration. We do not improve the 


character of administration by increas 
ing its burdens, nor do we change the | 
quality of our representatives by add- | 
ing to their duties. 

“Every governmental scheme finds | 


the character of |} 
the men who may be brought to its 
execution. Men who in trade will re 
to dishonest methods and unfair 
practices in competition will attempt 
to fatten themselves at the expense of 
the public if they are elected to office. 
Men will upon = minority 
stockholders, or abuse the trusts that | 
committed to them in grea: | 
financia! enterprises, will upon | 
the people if they have a 

“Whether powers of supervision and 


its ultimate test in 


sort 


who prey 


our 
prey 
chance. 


are 


regulation will be wisely exercised de 
pends, not upon the words of the sta! 
ute book, but upon the character of th 
supervisors and regulators; and you 
must have a higher quality of citizen- 
ship in those who administer the laws 
than in those whose conduct 
the laws and their administration nee 


makes 


essary 
“If in 
chicanery 


administration we reflect 
and double-dealing, the per 
n of intellectual acumen, and 
shrewdness in manipulation, we gain 
nothing in our efforts to provide gov- 
ernmental cures but a profusion 
trickery and betrayal. 
“Between the man who attempts to| 
fool the people in order to get rich, and 
man who attempts to fool the peo- 
between him 


versi 


the 
ple in order to get office; 
who seeks his personal profit through 
of his trust as a director, and 
man who publie office 
serve himself or his personal friends, 
there nothing to 

“The supreme test of our system is 
the insistence and of the de 
mand that public officers shall render 
disinterested and discharge 
their obligations to the people accord 
ing the intent of the statutes. All| 
other questions are of slight import 
ance in comparison with this funda- | 
mental one. 

“Fortunately people are more 
awake than to importance. 
The multiplication of civie bodies hav- ! 


an abuse 


the 


uses to 


is choose. 
success 


| 
service 


to 


our 


ever its 


| ment 


| equal 


lity 


ing it for their object attests a grow 
ing interest. 

“The people are tired cf bossism; 
of the use of political machinery to 
place men in office for the purpose of 
serving special interests; of the 
of public prerogatives for private 
gain; and of the prostitution of grants 
of power to selfish advantage. They 
recognize the necessity for political 
organization and leadership, but they 
would have both organization and lead 


use 


}ership represent principles and square 


recuirements of 

there will no 
this demand. The people 
will that the watchwerds of 
every department of government must 
be fidelity and efficiency. 

“The object of free government 
not to confer favors or to impose a 
bitrary restrictions, but to 
rights. And we fail 
the public right is invaded and whe 
ever any special interest obtains 
unfair advantage at the expense of 
the people. 

“Public office administered 
the public benefit; the public do 
main and our natural sate 
guarded and developed exclusively it 
the public public franchises 
and privileges granted only upon c 
ditions which secure adequate return 
and protect the public from imposi 
tion; public obligations rigidly enfore 
ed; and the opportunity of each 
measured and restrained that others 
may have equal opportunity,—these 
are the principles of our government 
and the of our liberties. 

“In dealing with the problems that 
are presented, the first duty 
know. We are an intelligent 
and our danger almost always lies in 
lack of knowledge or imperfect un Jer 
standing the facts. 

“The majority rule, and the majo 
must infermed ‘if they woul! 
rule wisely. Therefore it is of th 
first importance, that, wherever it is 
found to be lacking, machinery should 
be provided so that specific grievance 
es may be inquired into and matters 
of public concern may be decided uw; 
on their merits. 

“For example, with regard raii- 
roads, it is not to be denied that the 


the 
And 

in 
insist 


with public 


vice. 


set 


be abate 


protect 
wherevei 


a 

solely 
for 
resources 


interest, 


2 


a y” 


essentials 


is to 


people, 


of 


be 


to 
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are public enterprises, conducted un-/in pursuance of which legislation has 

der public authority. They enjoy |recently been enacted in the state of 

their important functions because they | New York. 

have obtained public privileges and “If we have machinery adequate to 

have exercised through delegation the |insure proper investigation and _ suit- 

sovereign right of eminent domain. able publicity and thus make provi- 
“They are subject to regulation anc,|sion for the ascertainment of the 





on account of well-known abuses, the |facts without fear or favor, we may be 
confident that the powers of regula- 


power to regulate is being exercised 
tion upon whose exercise in their in- 


and will continue to be exercised. The 
American people will not tolerate un-|terest, the people are intent, will be 
just discrimination or improper ser-|used wisely and in a manner which 
will promote confidence and facilitate 


vice, and they will insist upon dem- | 
onstrating that the will of the peopl: | enterprise. 

is supreme and that the creatures of “Ignorance and suspicion breed dis- 
the state shall not dominate is gov-/trust and cannot supply remedies. 
And wherever, in lieu of attempting 
arbitrarily to deal with matters which 


ernment. 

“But the people are too intelligent 
not to recognize the vast importance |are intricate and require analysis, we 
can make provision for suitable study 
jand authoritative report, we add to 
the security of business by insuring 


of the development of our railroad en- 
terprises, of providing betterments 
and improved facilities, and the ne- 
cessity of raising the necessary mon-|intelligent governmental actions. I am 
ey to attain these objects. They arej/a firm believer in the sound judg- 
not unmindful of our dependence up- | ment of the people. We cannot ex- 
on these artificial highways of corm-| pect to be altogether free from foolish 
merce, and are most anxious’ that} propaganda and absurd vagaries. But 
their efficiency shall be increased to | they will be rendered harmless if the 
meet the _ increasing demands of/facts to which they are applied are 
generally understood. 


trade. 

“That grievances may be _ settled, 
unfair discriminations avoided, rea- 
sonable and impartial service secured, 
without committing on the other han: | tariff. It should be accomplished fair- 
the egregious blunder of stifling need-|ly, promptly, without log-rolling, not 
ed enterprise, it is essential that the |in any sense as a matter for political 
facts should be understood, that conm:-| maneuvering, but in the interest of 
plaints should be rescued from fruit-|the American people as a whole. We 
less agitation, and that through prop-|shall adhere to the policy of protect- 
er machinery opportunity should be /}ing American industry. We are not 
prepared to surrender our scale of 
to permit our standards of 


“It is considered important, I be- 
lieve by the majority of our citizens, 
that we should have a revision of the 


afforded to ascertain the truth and 
to mete out justice according to the | wages, or 


facts. living to be reduced, to those which 
“The concerns of these great busi-| prevail in other countries. 
nesses are too closely related to the “Upon a complete and just examin- 


welfare of the people in their thou-/ation of the facts, any needed readjust- 
sandfold activities to permit them to|ment may be had to the end that the 
become the subject of arbitrary action, |schedules may harmonize’ with the 
And while we are insistent upon regu-| principle underlying the protective 
lation and the supremacy of the will | policy and the reasonable necessities 
American production as compared 


of the people, we must demand with | of 
equal vigor that there shall be an | with production abroad. 
opportunity for fair hearing and just “In none of those 
afford to shirk our full duty—our duty 
of dealing with the facts as they ex- 
ist. Any other course threatens the 
interest of industry, because these in- 


matters can we 


determination. | 

“This is the policy underlying the 
establishment of the Interstate com- | 
merce commission. It is the policy | 
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terests are dependent upon the 
tenance of justice and fair dealing. 

“In all our efforts to make progress 
must endeavor to define the evi! 
proscribe it; and we must be just 
zealous to avoid disturbing honesi 
are anxicus te 
Un 


we 
and 
a 

enterprise as 
out dishonest 
discriminating 
preferential allowances, 

through 


we 
stamp practices. 
justly rates, 
privileges obtained govern- 
mental favoritism, unfair practices in 
competition, dishonest financiering, 
the betrayal fiduciary trust, and 
every means employed to gain advan 
ag which talent, skill, economy in 
organization and honorable enterprise 
not suffice to give, are the proper 
subjects of attack; and legitimate bus 
will not suffer but rather gain 
from the vigor of the pursuit. 

“There will 


of 
es 
ao 
iness 


no going back. The 
American people intent on the 
proper administration of public office, 
the recognition of the supremacy of 
public the discharge of public 
obligations, and the elimination of th« 
abuses of publie privilege. They also 
thrift and to re- 
to make every man se- 
he has honestly acquir- 
every incentive hon 


be 


are 


rights, 


desire to encourage 
industry: 
what 
give 


effort. 


ward 
cure in 
to 
orable 


ed: to 


QUICKLY BUILT. 


A Tyne Steamer Launched in Sixty- 
Nine Days. 


A 400-foot vessel has just been built 
and launched on the Tyne, England, 
in the record time of sixty-nine work 
ing days. The vessel in question 
the steamer Blackwell. She was 
pecially constructed to the order of 
the Tyzack & Bancroft Steamship Co.., 
Ltd., and designed for their Well 
line, trading between Middlesbrough 
and London and Caleutta. The princi- 
pal of the steamer are: 
Length over all, 417 feet; breadth, ex- 
treme, 50 feet 9 inches; depth, mould- 
ed, 29 feet inches. The Blackwell 
has been constructed under Lloyds 
special for their highest class 
on the spar deck rules and deep 
frame system, and has a poop 27 feet 
long, 112 feet long and fore- 
castle long. The officers’, en 


1s 


es 


is 


dimensions 


4 


survey 


bridge 


13 feet 


main- 


rebates, 


improper 


ge accommnioda- 
bridge, the saloon 
fitted up in polished 
hardwoods, and the whole of this ac 
commodation heated by steam ra 
diators. There is a most elaborate ar- 
rangement of deck machinery and 
derricks for the rapid handling of all 
kinds of cargo, and provision is made 
for dealing with lifts up to 25 ‘ons 
weight. A complete electric light in- 
stallation now being fitted. 


gineers’ and passengers’ 
tion on the 


ing tastefully 


is he- 


is 


9 


This 
includes clusters of lamps to provide 
illumination when loading or unload- 
ing at night and a searchlight for use 
in the Suez canal. The vessel was 
built at the North Sands Shipbuild- 
ing Yard, Sunderland.—Scientific Am- 
erican. 


is 





Taxes Versus Scenery. 

It has also been stated that these 
favored towns have attracted wealthy 
peop!e because of their natural ad- 
vantages as places of residence. That 
many, if not most, of these towns 
are favored in this regard cannot be 
denied, but it is entirely incorrect to 
assume that they have any monopoly 
of fine scenery and other natural at- 
tractions. It is too clear for dispute 
that a low tax rate and a nominal as- 
sessment upon one’s personal property 
are desirable and even indispensable 
adjuncts to the natural advantages 
which a town can offer prospective 
residents; and it is certain that a 
rigorous assessment of personal prop- 
erty and a tax rate of 320 on the thou- 
sand will destroy the charm of the 
finest scenery in the Commonwealth 
(From the report of the Massachusetts 
Commission on Taxation.) 


Paving the Way. 


“George,” said the pretty girl. “I 
know you’re awful bashful.” 

This was portentous, with leap year 
so new. He blushed assent. 

“And you'd have proposed to me ex- 
cept for that?” 

This, too, he was bound to acknowl- 
edge. 

“Well, and I would have accepted,” 
she went on, “and so that’s settled.” 

Discussing the matter later she ex- 
pressed a natural pride that she had 
not taken any advantage of the sea- 
*hiledelphia 


son ! edger 
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A GOOD POLICY TO PLAY 


To Whom It May Concern: 

If there is any chance to boom business 
and look 
Hold 
better 


Don't pull a long face 
had a 
smile 
little 
others, 
know 


a stranger drops in, jolly 


om it. 
t stomach. 
for 


ough you sour 
and look 


hammer, and try 


yur head, 
Hide 
eak well of 


your 


no matter how 
be. 


Tell 
-and_ so it is. 


you may yourself to 
him. 
city 
by speaking ill 

believe he 


his is a great 
him 
neighbors. Lead 


is at last found a place where good peo- 


discourage 


him to 


Don't knock. 
Help becoming popu- 
friends with It’s 
fellow and soon 
followers. No 
knocking 


vourself along by 


d push your you. 


isy. Be a good 
ive a procession of 


er helped himself by 
people down in character and busi- 

ness No man ever got rich by trying to 
ike others believe he was THE ONLY, 
the only You 
nnot by 


the 


who knew anything. 
the ladder of 
other's Keep 
knock. 
only. 


one 
success 


off 


imb 
iding on corns. 
don't 
the 


and 
There are others, 


know 


yu’re not 
and some- 


There's 


hey have brains 


as well as you. no end or 


own business. It makes 


No 


your 


ye like you. one admires 


j= Be wise, and when you want any 


t= Printing done, go toj-e [es Le 


CHARLES ALEXANDER, Printer 


714 Shawmut Avenue, Boston, Mass 


Miss Maude Robinson 
PIANO FORTE 
INSTRUCTION 

Pupil of Hans Drehei 

New York Conservatory 
voklyn. , 
3-1 


EPHONE 1/4 ROX. 


AGENTS coutnission on sale 


of ALEXANDER’s MaGazine. Address 
CHARLES ALEXANDER 


JOB PRINTER 


Allowed a Libreal 


BOOK AND 


714 Shawmut Avenue, Boston, Mass 


AIGHER WAGES TO 
NEGRO WORKMEN 


Secured by This New Union 
Order—Grows By Leaps and 
Bounds—Started Five Years 
Ago with Nothing But a “Prin- 
ciple’-—Now Has Over 400 
Subordinate Lodges and 36,000 
Members. 


Over 30,000 homes of our people hav. 
been filled with joy, because of the Pro 
tection of a vreat and powerful Union 
Order, which is using its strength and 
influence to secure better conditions fo. 
our people. This is the first and only 
great Union Order in this country. hold 
ing an International Union Charte) 
from the Courts, which gives full Pro- 
tection and Benefits to our 

There is no color, race or sex 
crimination in this Order. The 
has an equal standing with the white 
members, and can be elected to hold 
any oflice. Every effort is made to ad 
vance the condition of the members. by 
securing equal opportunities to 
with other workmen, to learn the trades 
and to have steady work at high wages 
and Union hours. 

The Grand Lodge donates $100.00 for 
the burial of each deceased member. A 
fine monthly Journal is published. A 
Membership Book of the Order is recog- 
nized by all Lodges everywhere. Dis 
tressed members are Each 
member and Subordinate Lodge has the 
privilege of buying stock in the Order. 
on low monthly payments, said 
paying 8 per cent interest, guaranteed. 

A Leading Negro Deputy is wanted 
in each locality, AT ONCE, to form 
Lodges, sell Buttons, take Journal Sub- 
DIs- 


race. 
dis 
negro 


work 


assisted. 


stock 


scriptions, sell Stock and act as 
TRICT DEPUTY ORGANIZER. This 
work can be done in spare hours, but 
many are devoting their whole time and 
attention to it. Big money is made by 
good hustlers. 

Write at once. State name of this 
paper, and enclose 10 cents for full in- 
formation and postage. Address 


THE I. L. U. GRAND LODGE, 
34 to 40 Canby Building, Dayton, Ohio. 
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EMIGRANTS FOR LIBERIA. 


The Liberian Development Association, 
organized to colonize and develop 
the beautiful and healthful Hinter- 
lands of Liberia, West Africa, wants 
of 


emigrants, 


vigorous able- 


skilled 


occupation, such as farming, domes- 


large numbers 


bodied in some 


tic and mechanical trades or 


fessions, to locate in that country. 


pro- 


Liberia’s Hinterlands is the garden 
Two or more crops 
The 
beautiful afford 
Send 10 cents 


spot of Africa. 
are raised yearly. land is 
fertile, 
easy transportation. 


rivers and 
for descriptive matter and mailing 
to Charles 714 
Shawmut Ave., Boston. Mass. 


Alexander, Secretary, 


STUDIO OF PORTRAITURE, 


-e—e- 
C. W. Wicixeton, Director, 
Photos enlarged in Crayon, Pastel, 
for 


both covers, Posters and Calenders. 


oil and water color. Designs 
Illustrations of all kinds. 

Write 924 N. 42 Street, 
Neb. 


Omaha, 


Agents Wanted. 


Colored men, women, DOYS Or girls: every town: 


extraordinary legitimate proposition; large profits 
For territory address immediately Gram & Gibson 


Y. M. C. A. Building, Washington, I). ¢ 


MRS. E. E. GRAY, Hair Culturist 


and manutacturer ot 


Excelsior Hair Tonic 
Balm and Egé Shampoo 


Switches, Culs, Braidi, Pomoadours, etc., made 
from combings. 


Office: s108 Fulton St., near Franklin Ave 


Residence: 67 Troy Avenue, Broo 
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/ NEVER FALL _\ 
| » HAIR FOOD 


For growing Hair on Bald Head: 
\ and Bare Temples 


INDIAN SQUAW 
HAIR REMEDY 


Pamphlets Sent Free 
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It makes the hair soft and 


lossy, stops its falling out, 


dand. uff 


cures and itching 
scalp 


MW ill sprout 


j hair on bald 


heads in reasorable length 


of time 


Price 35 Cents, 


Mrs. Elizabeth Robinson 


SOLF PROPRIETORS 
822 SPRING ST., LITTLF ROCK. ARK 


AGENTS WANTED. 


60 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


Trave Marks 
Desisns 

CopvricHTs &c. 
Anyone sending a sketch and description may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether ap 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly contidential. HANDBOOK on Patents 

sent free. Oldest avency for securing patents, 
Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 

special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientitie journal, Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $1. Sold by all newsdealers. 


MUNN & Co,3¢12ro0a~ay. New York 


Branch Office, 625 ¥ St., Washington, D.C, 








